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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


qermanv. 


Sl'PPLY OF ElvECTRIC POWER FOR COUNTRY DISTRICTS 
BY CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 

by Dr. ORtBEiN, Balin. 


sources; 

^ (Dr.): Di. wtsdiaftUcto Voraussetamgen, Erfolg. und OrgaRfeati™ dcrElak- 

ratiteversorgung in landMchen Gebieten fEcoiiMHi- p u , „ 

DistriOs), Darmstadt, 1910 ' 

^.Sa^^rfurdiejGnmdang elektrisdrer ttberlaadaentralen [Mmval fc Ut inait 

eitmsfe bibliography may ba ioiind in the above wt of vl^ 


§ I. Extension and organisation 

OF THE CO-OPERATIVE EEECTRIC SUPPLY SOCIETIES. 

electric power in the coiintiy districts of Germany has 
- !? recat years. The auses of this are vario^ 

V ofleLiMl^^^'^ ““ technical grounds by the progress, that is 

sense, the estabhshment of high tasion anatsfot very 
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great distances ; but, on the other hand, this development 1^ coj^ 
Mablv assisted by the extensive propaganda c^ed on by the el«i, 
newer works. In fact, when the supply of electricity in the urban and ^ 
dustrial centres was well develop^, or rather when the mdustnal aijjj 
of 1007-1000 checked further progress, the electnc power works soojit 
to Mmp^te themselves by extending their attention to the country 4, 
tricts Now it is certain that this propaganda was not always kept win 
nroper limits, so that undertakings were started that c^d not have , 
healUiv life. In especial, small firms showed great activity m building elect j 
works to supply one or more villages with current, and these undertabijs 
founded exclusively for the benefit of the promoters, were necessarily! 
cause of serious loss to the farmers. The movement, ably making 
fit out of individual interests and local patriotism, threatened to b«ou 
a ereater danger, as it was able to use the legal form of the co-operative s» 
dety so dear to the agricultural population, for its own seffish ends, i, 
consequence of this astute and untiring agitation, which shrank from* 
exces^ a real electric fever (“ bacillus electricus ”) brolm out and spreaJi, 
the rural districts. The oi^anizations for the protection of the econoisic 
interests of the agricultural population, the chambers of agnculture, tk 
federations of co-operative societies etc., were therefore obliged to mi 
stand these exaggerations and, thus, they were induced to turn then atta 
tion to the problem of the supply of electric power to the country' m ori 
to give a proper direction again to the movement. 

Very important reasons of economic character mihtate m favoiii i 
a larger supply of electric power for the country, on condition of aUesta 
being avoided. The most solid argument is based on the growing lici 
of field labourers. In fact, the great industrial development ofGeimaf 
has led to the aimual immigration of 400,000 men for agricultural m* 
of the first necessity. And it is not only the large farms that suffer ta 
this dearth of labourers, but also, and to a far more considerab e degrty 
the middle sized farms. Now. it is evidently more difficult for tl» 
latter to supply the lack of local labourers by means of foreigners 
sides, they are at a disadvantage, compared with the toge farms, a 
respect to the employment of machine motors, and especially of sti^ 
engines, as they have not sufficient use for large motors ann 
work of the smaller ones costs comparatively very much more. 30 
these conditions, the owners of medium sized farms find the de® 
motor, the work of which is economical, as le^ power is needed tor 
an exceptionally useful and important machine. The eketne in 
is more simple to use and easier to keep than any other . 
It is always ready for use ; it is. easy, to clean and keep in ^ 
order. The farmer working on his own farm has therefore lec i 
to it even more readily than the large landed proprietor, since he i 
rect experience of the saving of labour due to it. ThesinallsiMO c i 
trie machines, which may be placed in any comer, against the j 
the garret, and their absolute safety are additional reasons J 

their use. Add to this the ease with which electric motors can 1 
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m place to place and the variety of purposes which they serve. Nor 
jt we forget the importance of electricity for purposes of illumination: 
■vcn the economic advantage as a means of saving were uncertain, the 
jjing of the farmer’s house, yard, cattle stall, bam and cellar byelec- 
jty certainly presents many advantages and many evident conveniences. 
The reasons we have briefly given have led in recent years to the 
lid spread of the emplojrment of electric power in the country districts, 
-ording to a statistical return published by the Federation of German 
ctrical Engineers, on April ist., igii, there were altogether 2,700 
ijnc workshops supplying electric power for not less than 11,000 
jjitjes. 'There were at the samedatebgS incoiurseof constmction orthe 
istmction of which had been decided on. The above figures include, 
ides workshops supplying electric current, also many installations of 
nt for distribution of electric power, especially co-operative societies, 
ich have been formed in large number for the supply of villages with 
^t {I-eitungsgenossettsdiaftm). 

Two years ago , the N ational Federation prepared a report on the supply 
electricity to the country districts and the results were reproduced 
No. 6 (March 30th., 1912) of the Deutsche landwirtschajUkhc Genossen- 
cjtsfresse. From this report it was seen that there was a tendency 
idually prevailing in favour either of the constmction of large central 
rks for the supply of electric power to very large districts or of the 
iversion of the already existing minor installations into such central 
rks. Nor are there wanting workshops supplying a smgle commune 
a few conterminous communes, but, as a general rule, these, on 
:oimt of the comparatively high cost of their installation or working, 
mot stand out against the competition of the central societies, which 


pply immense districts, generating electric power at a very low price, 
■immense stations. There is no doubt that future progress will 
^ially tend, either by the transformation of installations already 
sting or by the foundation of new ones, to the establishment of such 
itral works serving large areas. Naturally, they are most widely found 
regions where the population is densest and industrially most advanced, 
central, Western and Southern Germany. The provinces of Saxony, 
stphalia and the Rhine especially, as also the Rhenish Palatinate, the 
^dom of Saxony and Baden, have a large number of such central 
trie works, and there also the largest number of proposals for new 
rallations or for the transformation of electric workshops already exist- 
are put forward. It is, however, worthy of consideration that even 
imely agrictiltural districts, like Pomerania, very considerable progress 
heen made in regard to the supply of electric power to the rural 
nets. There are not only central societies of co-operative form at 
>wiU, bottin and Schoschow, but a systematic transformation is in 
se of being carried out by means of large central societies limited bu 
ts for areas includii^ several districts. 

Tie funds are obtained by the province, the district (Kreise) con- 
and the consumers, each undertaking a third of the cost of the 
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The local organizations are 500 co-operative societies (Eki, 
tritms undMaschinengenossenschafien). working as local soaeties for ft 
distribution of electric po^et (Str(»)d>ezugsgenossenschaflm). In oft, 
districts, the supply of electric ^wer is prindpaHy in the hands of liuj 
sodeties limited by shares, limited liability societies, and private undg 
takings formed among the best known and most important firms of n 
dass, with the support of the large banks, large industrial undertakiii, 

and tramways. . . , , - , „ 

This report is confirmed by the statistics of the Federation of Genaj 
electrical engineers above mentioned. According to it, in 2,526 electj 
workshops and installations for the distribution of electric power, for wHt 
statistics were supplied there were ; 

1,745 which were private property, 

725 propeity of the dty or the State, 

56 the ownership of which was not known. 


\-ow attempts are being made to prevent this prevalence of prival 
capital which nearly resembles a monopoly. Urban and rural conuniue 
administrative district and provincial organizations are endeavomin 
by partidpation in the great undertakings limited by shares, to asa 
for themselves a certain influence over their business, in the mtera 
of the public and of the consumers. And also very often the district t 
provindal administrations or the State ap^ar as the only or at le* 
the prindpal supporters of the undertaking. 

We are espedaUy interested in the following problem : In what a 
is the agricultural co-operative movemert to assist in the supply 0/ eirt 
power to the country districts ? Three ways are possible ; first, the foiim 
ation of large central sodeties {Obenandzmiralen) under the legal fon 
of co-operative sodeties ; second, the foundation of smaller local electii 
workshops on a co-operative basis ; third, the formation of co-o^tii 
sodeties for the supply of electric power {Leitungsgenossenschaften] t 
the local distribution of the current produced by the central sract 
And all three methods are indeed followed. According to the ilftfti 
UHgen zur deutschen Genossenschaftsstatistik, published by the Preitsm 
Central-Genossenschafts-Kasse ^Prussian Central Co-operative Bank), « 
January 1st., igii, there were altogether 343 co-operative electnclgi 
and power societies, namely; 

Workshops, directly producing power 

of these. Central Societies (Vberlandzentralen ) ..... » 

smaller offices ' 

Co-operative Sodeties for Distribution of Power {Leitungs- 

genossenschaften) 

of these, for distribution at a distance or both at a dr- ^ 

stance and locally J' 

only for local distribution ^ 
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Since’ the date of the above return, the number ot electric uader- 
ings of co-operative character has increased.considerably; and there has 
edally been a large increase among the societies for the loc^ distrib- 
of electric power. In fact, in recent years, there have been founded 
new co-operative electric societies, principally for distribution : very 
jy have been foimded for this latter object, above all in the Provinces 
Pomerania, Silesia and Brandenburg. So also there nave been started 
ecent years, under the legal form of co-operative societies, various 
ertakings for small local districts, producing electric power directly 
their own account. 

It would, therefore, appear that the foundation of large central so- 
ies of co-operative form has' now come to a stop. Certainly, agricultural 
les are disposed to choose the popular legal form of co-operative 
eties, for the organization of these central societies, but it cannot be 
looked that the idea meets with difficulties of various kinds in its 
lication. The expense of installation for the large electric work-shops 
the central societies is very high ; these undertakings usually require 
ions. The co-operative society, which is a community of individuals, 
ttle suited for enterprises requiring immense amounts ot capital. The 
1 equality of the votes of all members, independently of the degree 
■hich they have contributed to the formation of the capital, leads to 
result that even those members, who might on their own account 
ade large funds, are not to be induced to contribute largely to the 
ititutiou of the capital. These shareholders would wish to have 
e considerable rights, in proportion to their larger contributions and 
greater risks they run ; but the society may not grant them such rights, 
s, those who are most concerned, if they are wealthy, for example, 
e manufacturers, communes and districts, for the above reasons, 
illy abstain from participation in central societies to be founded un- 
the legal from of co-operative societies. 

There is a further disadvantage in the ease with which members 
leave a co-operative society and, even if it be objected that for prac- 
i reasons a member will never leave an electric power society, the 
e possibility of withdrawal is a disturbing element, while in reality 
rences of a personal character or in relation to matters of fact, or the 
earance of rival undertakings may always lead to resignations of the 
ibers en masse. 

Owing to these considerations, the idea may be shown to be prevalent 
aral co-operative circles that the legal form of the co-operative society 
ot to be recommended for large central electric power societies. In 
' of the capitalistic character of such undertakings the form of limited 
My societies or societies limited by shares is, in general, rather to 
‘TOsed, and, in connection with these, the communal organizations 
he consumers of electric power should form co-operative societiM 
® tetribution of power. In accordance with the above observations, 
egal form of the co-operative society has only been adopted in a few 
Instances for the foundation of central electric societies, above 
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all ill Saxony. There on April 1 st., 1913. there were 13 central co^p,, 

ative societies at work. j ij 

As Dr. Rabe, the Managing Director of the Provinaal FederatioB ottij 
Co-operative Soiaeties of Saxony, was able to show at the Internatiom 
Co-operative Congress held at Baden-Baden in May, 1912, neither in 11^ 
province were the objections against the legal form of the co-opeiati„ 
society for such undertakings unheeded. But, smce the communes ajj 
districts held aloof, it did not seem fitting to call for the interventioa d 
private capitaUsts and so it was decided to have recourse to the co-opeiati,.^ 
form It was thought also that, as this legal form, which is so widek 
popular, had been adopted, the idea of the necessity and economic desi,. 
ability of osiog electric power would be more easily extended eventj 
the remotest agriailtural centres. Besides, the federation was careful t, 
reduce the danger inherent in the democratic prinaple by which all % 
members have equal right to vote in the general meeting, by entrusting 4 
board of management with a principal share m the work of the sodet 
And .it endeavoured to correct the defects of the co-operative oiga,. 
ization by inducing also the communes, districts and cities, to take part t 
it. We shall have occasion later to speak of the results attained by the* 
large central co-operative societies. 

The number of small central societies of local character constitute 
imder the legal form of co-operative societies is greater. The statk 
ical return of the Prussian Central Co-operative Bank showed 66 of tkest 
on January ist., 1911, and. since then they must have considerably ii- 
creased in number. 

But where the legal form of the co-operative society has tonnd it 
largest application is in the formation of societies for the distribution rf 
electric power from works already existing which limit themselves ti 
transmitting it to their own members by means of local and connecti* 
installations. However, in many cases, even the local and connectingii- 
stallations are not established for their own account by the large centiil 
societies, and the local co-operative society for the distribution of efc 
trie power is only a society for the purchase of power and receives the ®- 
rent in large quantity from the transformer, whence it distributes it 11 
smaller quantity to its own members. ■ -v 

Instead of forming special co-operative societies for the distnbntm 
of power, it would be possible for the rural communes simply to associate s 
such at the electric workshops. To arrange for so impoitant and us i 
a matter as the supply of electric power is without doubt amongst the dubs 
of the oommiitial administrations and, in fact, rural and urban comm* 
have in various ways made provision in the matter. Their intenra 
tion appears advisable also as guarantmng a uniform and systematit 
local installation, facilitating the formation of the capital require . 
further assuring in advance a large number of consumers, 
therefore, in general, be affirmed, for the above econo mic and tec b , 
reasons, that the direct adherence of the communes to the central socie | 


preferable to formation of special local co-operative societies for 
; supply of electnc power. 

' Unfortunately, this principle, in itself, excellent, cannot always be 
plied, since the adherence of the communes is very often impeded, 
is is partly owmg to the (hfaculty of forming the capital, partly to 
. want of a sumaent sentiment of solidarity. There are always some 
inbers of the wmmumty and of the administration who are anxious 
,nt the financial burden the commune may be undertakiug in adhering 
a central electnc power society. Often also party divisions in tte 
omune hinder the undertaking being agreed to. 

When the commune as a political body is not willing to make pro- 
ion, a free union of those concerned is substituted for it under the form 
1 co-operative society for the supply of electric current: a course similar 
that which gives rise to co-operative water supply societies. They also 
formed when the commune cannot decide on undertaViug the necessary 
tallation for the water supply at its own expense. Similar reasons 
,e in recent years led to the founding of many hundreds or local 
jperative societies for the supply of electric powm. They are often 
ill societies with but a litmted number of members. As happens 
;n iu the co-operative world, it is freifuently a few energetic and willing 
sons who open a large field to co-operative action. And it is indeed 
)e hoped that larger groups wiU follow on the road, traced out by 
tn when the happy result of their efforts is seen. 

The co-operative societies for the supply of water or electric power 
mble in their organization co-operative purchase societies. We must 
IV attention to the obligation of the members to have recourse exclus- 
y to the societies for the electric bght and power thev have need of 
he such a provision is iu itself easy to understand, it 'might have con- 
rable importaiice in case of a rival society being started. 

Another .provision which has been much discussed is that of the 
lopoly of electric plant. This means that members must entrust 
installation of plant in their houses and the provision of motors 
tttings only to the co-operative society or to firms authorized by it 
s mono^ly has been keenly discussed both in the co-operative world 
in the daily press and even iu Parliament. Some have wished to see in it 
olation of professional liberty, and an injury to the industrial middle 
ses. In consequence of tHs monopoly, small and medium sized firms 
the mpply of electnc plant find themselves at a disadvantage as 
pared mth the large firms. Some have even seen in the above 
nsion an unlawful attempt against professional liberty and an offence 
the general principles of law, so that legal action has actually 
taxen by suppliers of electric plant not authorized by the co-oper- 
^ kind, the supreme court of appeal for Ger- 

^ Court of J-^eipzig, laid it down, however, that the 

if not contrary to the principles of law in force, 
trif n * ■ ^ judgment that it is absolutely essential for the 

Businesses or central societies that the connections be good and 
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nrocerly carried out, as faulty work would be prejudicial to theii 
ktwsts Nor is it to the purpose to say that they might supervise tb 
work and correct any defects ; this would be, in any case, a mote iac„, 
venient system, and cause greater loss of time and heavier expense 
than direct execution or the entrusting of it only to certam persous o 
firms known to be competent and careful in the work of installation 

Opinions as to the advisaWlity of this monopoly vary even in co-ope 
ative circles. It is easy to understand that co-operative federations and 
even more, local co-operative societies would be disposed to entrust tb 
work to films of the locality or of the neighbourhood. And it seems ver 
natural that they should have recourse to them when they can guarantei 
that their work is good. And the adoption of energetic systems b, 
not of good results, as may be gleaned from the declarations made b 
Herr Saenger, who is a president of a Federation, at the above mentionij 
Congress at Baden Baden. The co-operative federation of Baden, ovei 
which he presides, set, itself specially energetically, to destroy tb 
monopoly enjoyed by the large electric fir^ and to make free competitio, 
in the work of installation in houses possible. To ensure that the mrl 
is good, the federation has laid down certain rules with regard to it.t 
which those carrying it out must conform. 

However much sympathy may be won by leaving the held opeiti 
competition, uniformity in the supply of materials and the work of ii 
stallation which is obtained by only dealing with certam definite film 
has also its advantages, as proved by the experience of the Province® 

Saxony, reported by Dr. Rabe. , ■ , , 

This course not only guarantees the uniformity and regulantyoltli 
whole work of installation, but also offers a possibility of less expendite 
Evidently firms receiving such large orders are in a position to wotl 
more cheaply ; so they have been able to grant considerable rednctioi 
to the central co-operative societies in question. And these reduction; 
are without doubt a very acceptable source of gain for the central so 
cieties, the more acceptable as the gains are apparent from the first wta 
their income sare still very small. 

What we have been saying has given us occasion often to relei t( 
the wk of the co-operative federations for the supply of electric fm 
The enthusiasm and agitation, not seldom unhealthy, in favour of the® 
tribution of electric power in the country districts, rendered it urg®! 
necessary to institute organizations for the objective and tranqiulsW! 
of the proposals that have been put forward and to enlighten and 
those concerned. Nor did there seem less necessity for advice ana si 
pervision on the part of competent and impartial organizations a* 
the conduct and execution of these undertakings. Wherefore, to sup? 
the need, the co-operative organizations have often fomded 
consultation. The duties of these electrical engineering or ad 
bodies espedaUy include : the giving of opinions, explanatory 
to those interested, opinions on the proposals of central and co ope 
societies for the purchase of current, assistance in the conclusion o 



ajts for the purchase of cunent and the concession of electric plant as 
jj] as the management,, exaimnation and approval of installations of 
gctric plant and inspection of the accounts relating to them 
The tot to promote such advisory and practical action in connection 
ith the supply electnc power, was the National Federation of German 
)-opeiative Societies The technical office founded in connection with it 
le central society tor the contraction of machinery [Maschinenbauzentrals] 
unediately after its foundation in 1906, offered its services to the move- 
ent, and the co-operative societies have profited by this largely. Later 
, in those districts where the tendency to make use of electric power 
^made great advance a number of co-operative federations provided 
r the constitution of their own electrical engineering divisicAis In 
her federations, the departments for the sale of machinery or their 
rtral sooeties for purchase and sale undertook the work of advising in 
itters connected with electricity, engaging competent engineers for the 
ipose. In other places again, the Chambers of Agriculture or the pro- 
idal or Government authorities have founded electrical engineering 
ices for the purpose of givmg information or advice. Thus almost the 
lole GeimM Empire has been in a brief period covered by an almost 
interrupted network of competent advisory electrical engineering ofiices 
At the International Congress of Baden-Baden, Herr Saenger who ri 
adent of a federation, described very clearly the advantages of these 
nsoq- offices. He showed how there has been a considerable amount saved 
rough a careful examination of prices and the encouragement of compet- 
M for coirtracts of work. Nor is the preference always given to those 
ns that offer the most advantageous conditions, but account is taken of 
igeneralarcumrtances, the economic strength and the guarantee offered. 
TC have said above, there is free competition for the installation of 
ctnc plant m houses. And by means of free competition prices have 
m reduced, while the supervision on the part of the federation is a 
lous guarantee of the quality of the work. The establishments of the 
il system and the installations were from time to time visited bv 
pueets and their defects immediately reported. Of course such a system 
supervision was not too readily accepted by the electric plant firms, 
n H Province of Saxony, large central societies have 

ix under the legal form of co-operative societies, the work 
the electrical engineenng officers has proceeded on a larger and more 
lie e scale. The dectncal engipeering office has from the first aimed 
"''"PI subdivision due to the foundation of 

^soaeties of too httie strength, and only encourages those under- 
that, on a careful examination of all the economic and technical 
T" pwsperous development. Nor does it 

^TI "•! enterprises are proposed or the buildings 

P attaches the greatest importance to constant 

i« of tw Pves them advice. The 

ictical«.P eontmual vigilance and advisory action is to collect all the 
expenence obtamed and to effect that every undertaking concerned 
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may benefit by it. When it is considered that at present the large nm 
central societies have still no really practical experience they can make^^ 
of, we see that a collection of the experience obtained in this field 
certainly be of considerable advantage. 


§ 3. Experiences and financiai, results of the co-operative 
electric light and power societies. 


What we have said in the preceding section makes it already 
that up to the present we can speak of definite and well establisluj 
experience in regard to the supply of electric power. The movement t 
still too recent for it to be easy to pass a judgment on it in any sense, abo* 
all in regard to the large central societies constituted under the legal fan 
of co-operative societies. 

The electrical engineering office of the Eederation of the Co-operatn 
Societies of the Province of Saxony has. indeed, given special importan 
to the collection of all the experience obtained and has thereiore at 
considered it its duty to prepare detailed economic statistical retnn 
But it has not been wrong in abstaining from publishing the result 
obtained up to the present, considering very justly that there is m* 
of much longer and exhaustive experience. 

The facts that can be published, are very few and based essentid 
on the communications presented to the International Congress of Badai 
Baden, already several times referred to in this article. 

It is of special importance in this connection to ascertain within wb 
limits the legal form of co-operative societies has been assumed tortii 
work of large central societies. In spite of the arguments brought agaib 
it, as we have already said, in the Province of Saxony several large sod 
eties have been constituted of this form; and hence the opinion d 
Dr. Rabe the managing director of the organization of co-opeiatie 
societies in that province, in regard to the experience there obtainti, 
deserves quite special attention. 

He declared that, in cases of large new electrical undertakings, It 
would never advise the co-operative form. In future, electrical businessis 
must only take the form of large central societies for large districts: 
“ But the larger the area for which provision is to be made, the greatir 
will be the number and variety of the businesses and the less appiopriaii 
for the work the legal form of a co-operative society. The intern j manage- 
ment, the keeping of the registers and the relations with members alreaf; 
involve much useless work, causing much time to be lost. But there i 
quite a special danger for the society in the fact that in its general meet 
ii^s, the decisions of which are final, any individual member has tk 
same rights as a large organization or another member whose iirteresta 
the undertaking, in consideration of money invested and of consumpti® 
is thousands of times greater. Now in case of organizations like Ikose a 
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Ij^e central societies, in which often amounts of 3,000,000, 4,000,000 
! 000,000 maths are invested, the im^rtance of the business is too 
at, and its economic interest too considerable to be left to the hasard 
^ contest in an unruly general meeting or to be decided in accord- 
e with personal or local interests. ” 

It is very interesting to find here practical experience giving weight to 
objections we have already advanced, from a theoretical stand point, 
lost the use of the legal form of co-operative societies, almost in our 
1 words and with our own arguments. On the other hand, it must 
noted that up to the present, notwithstanding the difficulties in the 
it has been possible to maintain the central co-operative societies 
the Province of Saxony in vigour. As Dr. Rabe was able to show, 
those undertakings formed without previous dehmitation of the field 
heir action, without a competent technical advisory office and without 
ideut capital of their own, have had, it is true, serious crises to pass 
)ugh in their growth ; but after these were successfully passed and they 
e able to consolidate their position especially by means of increased con- 
lutions from their members, the results have been satisfactory. For 
greater part of these also the period when their accounts used to 
e with a loss is now passed, while all the other central societies more 
iiitly formed with due precautions can show good results. Already 
heir first working years, after payment of interest and the regular 
lyment of the amounts they had borrowed, they have covered their 
enditoe, if, indeed, naturally, they have not bwn able to obtain in- 
ist on their share capital. The hope, therefore, seems justified that 
consumption of current may increase in the future and that then a 
idently lucrative period for their business must ensue. 

It is especially interesting to note that although electric power has 
r been comparatively recently introduced, the consumption of it has 
ie considerable congress. It was often feared that the use made of 
trie power in country districts would be insignificant. The idea was 
t agricnlture would make large use of electric power only in the 
shing srason. But, in the Provinces of Saxony, it happens that the 
tral society has been able to show an excellent utilisation of power as 
ipared with that of the urban electric workshops. 

According to statistics published by the Union of German Electric 
rkshops {Vereinigmg Deutscher Elektrizitdtsiverke), the maximum 
isation of power for city workshops lasts from 2,000 to 3,000 tours, 
iy never know of a utilisation of more than 4,000 hours. The power 
plied by the central co-operative societies recently founded in the Pro- 
ne of Saxony is little less. There the maximum utilisation lasted be- 
*1 1,500 and 2,000 hours and even reached 2,500. Such an indubit- 
y^od result is explained especially by the fact that the consumption 
nc power for agricultural purposes, when extended over large 
balan(^ itself. Especially at threshing time, the machine threshers 
not utilised everywhere at the same moment. 
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The threshing work is distributed over a loi^;er time in propoi^ 
the area served by the Central Society is larger and the variety gi 
agricultural character of the area itself is greater. 

Besides in addition to agriculture, manufactures provide a coi® 
able number of customers in a region industrially so advanced as the 
vince of Saxony. Interesting figures in this connection are to be foundh 
recently pub&hed annual report of the above federation for 191 j., 
According to these, in 191 1-12 : 

Agriculture and Small Industries used 

for light 1,350.00 Kilowatt hours 

for motor. power ..... 2,100,000 ” ” 

Manufactures used 

for light 260,000 " " 

for motor power 2,800,000 " " 

The need of electric power for agriculture and small indnstrig 
according to these figures, greater than for manufactures. The largen 
sumption for light in the case of agriculture and small industries, in a 

parisonwith that in the case of manifactures is particularly striking. J 

is e.xplained, when we remember that in the manufacturing field thi 
of electric power for illumination of houses is very much more restritti 
The large increase of consumption in 1911-1912, 160 % of that oil 
previous year, authorizes the conclusion that in future there will 1* 
even larger inaease. Manufactures especially are assuming continm 
greater importance as consumers of electric power. So the hope apjj 
to be well founded, that the central societies may in the future 
completely remunerative and, in fact, the Yearbook of the Nationals 
eration for igi2 shows that a certain number of the central sodti 
although they have only existed a very short time, already show 1 
profit. 

Thus we have for; 


Gardelegen 67,950 marks 

Gdhrde 31,120 

Saalkreis Butterfeld 20,071 

Weferlingen 63,930 ” 


On the co-operative electric undertakings of other districts it is 
possible here to pass a definite judgment. 

From the various scattered notices appearing from time to # 
in the co-operative and technical press, we may, however, infw i' 
the small local co-operative electric workshops have generally clu;! 
high rates with rather moderate financial results. Thus they choip 
and even 60 pf. per kilowatt hour for lighting purposes, and f™*; 
to 40 pf , for motor power, while the corresponding prices askri j 
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le large central societies were, according to the quantity consumed, 
spectively betwwn 25 and 30 pf. and between 10 and 20 pf. per 
lowatt hour. The rates charged by the small electric workshops must be 
ijsidered, from the economic point of view, as excessively high. It sw-m.! 
inbtful, however, whether rates of 30, 35 or even 40 pf. per kilowatt 
,ar msy s^rnfy n saving. The question, at any rate, demands attentive 
nsideration. The above statements would confirm previous experience 
at small local workshops generally supply at higher rates than large ones, 
it us add also that the small local workshops are exposed to feel more keenly 
e periodical fluctuations in the consumption of current. While in areas 
large extent, especially where manufactures and agriculture are carried 
side by side, toe brings about a beneficent equilibrium; this is not pos- 
le when the districts to be supplied are of limited area and purely 
ricultural in character. The need for electric motor power is limited to a 
months. Thus, for example, in a small local central society the con- 
niption of current in June was 377 kilowatt hours, in July 405, in 
jvember, 1,656 and in December 2,148. 

What sad experiences many small electric co-operative societies go 
rough on account of lack of competent technical advice b clearly shown 
the report of a small local central society of the Rhine district. It says 
3 ur experience has been that it is no such easy matter to found a co-oper- 
ive society and to supply light and power. When it is Imown that there 
an intention to instal electric plant, all the workshops hasten to offer 
e most favourable conditions and the estimate of the future return is 
ry high. But experience has shown us that afterwards things are very 
ieient. Even in the first year it became evident that the battery and 
gine were not adapted to our business. We bought a new battery. Thb 
d barfly lasted two years when the negative poles were damaged and 
erything had to be renewed. The new battery after three years had 
ain to be replaced by another and so on in the same way without 
y reduction of the expenditure. Yet last year the consumption had 
leased and we hope for an improvement. " 

The finandal results of the many co-operative societies for supply are 
ly uncertain. The statistical data in the Yearbooks of the National 
deration show that not seldom even societies that have been working 
t a series of years suffer losses. Probably the consumption of current 
the revenue from it are too little to cover the working expenses, and 
y interest and sinking fund. Here again the question of rates is not of 
oave importance. According to the information available, the rate for 
* or pwer is 20, 25 and 30 pf. per kilowatt hour, and for light at least 
pi , though it rises even to 50, 53 and 60 pf. 

t is erfdent that in view of such high rates the consumption of 
™o h^t must necessarily remain limited. Thus the class of con- 
Ts little appreciated at the electric works 

y the co-operative societies, is formed and the businesses extend 
«customwith difficulty. 
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Experience counsels the adoption in future of the following priscij], 
in regard to the supply of electric power to the rural districts by meaiis^ 

co-o^rativ ^ electric business in the country, cai^ examinati, 

is to be recommended with regard to its economic advisabiUty and the 
baitY of returns. This examination should be entriisted to competent 
hnuaitial advisory offices, such as possibly the elKtrical en^eemg oSj, 
Theroup of co-operative societies and other incori»rated bodies, ki 

the small electric workshops limiting their field of acrion to a singlet,, 

mune or a few conterminous communes, as the cost of thw mstaUatioau^ 
working is comparatively high, they are to be recommended only by waj^ 
exception, when there is cheap and abundant motor power and an adeqw, 
local consumption. In general, the installation of large electnc woikship 
for very large areas, “ ttberlandzentralen , or a conn^on with scm j 
these large workshops seems more suitable. When it is mtended to st# 
new elertric workshops, attempt must be made to induce the urbai, 
rural communes and the district or provincial admmistrations to adfe 
so as to prevent the possibility of a monopoly of pnvate capM 
For the organization of these central societies the legal form of co-op^ 
societies does not seem advisable, but rather that of societies ^ 
bv shares or that of limited liability societies, always provided it i 
not a case for the adoption of the form of orgamzations m public la, 
For the secondary local organizations, when the commune does not ii 
tervene directly as such, the formation of local co-operative societei 
supply is advisable. These, when the central society does notmakep 
vision itself, mustestabUsb the local installation, er^ the transfo* 
stations and establish the connection for the mdividual locid com 
and then settle their accounts with the central society. For the establisl 
mentof the local system, the installation in houses and the purtei 
motors, it is highly desirable the advice and supervision of the eta 
engineering division of the federation should never be dispensed with. 
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General rebiarks. 

The district of Trent is a mountainous region, lying along the banb 

of the Adigetothesouthof the great Alpine chm,wUchforms the w« 

Ltween tL Adriatic and the river basins to the North. PohticaUy itisstb 
iect to Austria and forms the southern portion of the Provina of the Tyrol 
^three sides, south, east and west, of a total length of 316 kilometres,, 
borders on the Kingdom of Italy (i) : its population is Italian. 

The area of the district is about 6,330 kms. and thepopnlahonaboi 
<<80 000. It is an eminently agricultural re^on, vines are edtavated erte 
ively in the lower and moderately high regions (plain and hill) of thewW 
country and bear excellently, both as regards qudi^ and quantity (2), Th 
wine of the country is exported to the whole of the Austnan Empire aid 
in suite of high protective tariffs, finds its way even mto Switzerland a» 
GerLny. Next in importance come cereals: wheat, rye, bar ey oafe ir. 
maize • fruit, cattle foods, tobacco, and m the warmer parts, ohves (3 . 

In spite of the crisis in the .silk industry half a century ago which laste 
for a long series of years, the district of Trent, formerly an important » 

(I) The district lies between + 3 * ♦«’ 40 “ 3 a' ao” N.lat., and io» 3 «"» 

(a) ■ae annual yi'M o' about 750,000 hi., which, at the average prioj 

,6-25 crs. per hi. of crushed grapes, gives a total revenue of from 11,000,000 toi 9 ,r«.<»» 

* ^3) The total area of arable tand in the district is about 35.000 ha. (out of 100,000 
ptoducUve land, arable laud, meadows. gardens, orchards, vineyards and 

Lm7, 000 tor, 500 ha.aresown with wheat and spring crops; so that the area edbw^^ 

wheat is little more thauasixth of the entire arable tand. Of the so.oooha. of ambleta 
plain, 7,000 are eultivated with rye, barley and oats; »,40O vrith 
(dover and lucem), 9,000 with hoed crops, mid of tbeSe 70 % with i^ae 
agures, it appears that maia is the favourite crop. In fact, the yield of wheat 

90,000 quintals a year, barely sufficient for the needs of the population for 3 montns. 



ojjs silk regioHj still rears silkworms with satisfactory results ■ 

^otm breeding is a lucrative source of revenue for the rural population of 
ffjiole country and especially of the Alpine districts, where the industry, 
cliniatic reasons, cannot be substituted by any other; the mulberry tree 
[ishesluxuriantlyinthe whole country, even up to the mountani region, 
jIjs to the dimate being well suited to its cultivation. The ordinary 
Ittction of cocoons is about 1,800,000 ^s. a year and yields on an 
■age about 6,000,000 crowns a year. Livestock improvement is 
ied on with success in the highest vallej'sand on the mountains where 
e is abundant grazing and forage (l). 

The timber trade also is a source of revenue not to be ignored ; the annual 
taction of timber, according to, an agricultural forestry statistical return 
892, should amount to about 665,700 cubic metres of a total value of 
0,000 crowns. ^ 

Public education is well advanced, the district is one of the few count- 
that can boast a very low percentage, almost nil, of illiterates. 

The emigration movement from the district is considerable : about 6 % 
he population annually leave the country to seek a livelihood abroad 


T.«LE I. — Emigration from the Disirict of Trent in 1911 (i). 


DUrlet (s) 

lohabitaots 

Ob 

December 3iet.j 

1910 (3) 

Rmlgratloa 
to European 
Coontries 

Transoceanic 

Bmigratioa 

j 

Total 


44,242 

1 

3.709 

354 

4,063 

iere 

23.598 

4,377 

382 

4,759 


47.472 

3,592 

2,144 

5.736 

ilombardo 

21,249 

660 

491 

1,151 

iiero 

10,865 

1,050 

59 

1,109 

1 . . . . 

29,528 

522 

6g6 

1,2:8 

a?tij 

56,992 

2,255 

182 

2,437 


36.459 

4,389 

1,782 

6,171 


69,113 

: 1 

2,271 

521 

2,792 


Total Emigration in 

1911 . . , 

29,336 (4) 


by the Rovereto I,abour Bureau. 

J i ^ and Rovereto were not taken into account. 

umefi^es show the number of the inhabitants of those communes in each district 

nuch statistics were coUeded. 

•“S*'- o*'*® pubUcatious of the labour Bureau, it 

, ™nte emigration from the district in recent years has not exceeded from 20,000 to 
™ persons. 


1>) Dairitt alone bring in about 5,000,000 crs. a year. 
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Landed property in the Trent district is subdivided ; there are 
latifundi. The very great majority of the population consists of pjjj 

farmers. . . 

Small holdings, elementary education and emigration have been the 
termining factors in the intellectual and material development of the po] 
ation and have constituted the group of physical, tranomi^ and ps, 
logical forces to which the rapid spread of co-operation in the district is d« 
As the district of Trent is above all agricultural, it is agricultural c(H)| 
ation that is the most widely spread there; but there are also other fe, 
especially those of distribution and production. Of these other forms 
shall also speak shortly, beginnir^ our account with a brief histor 
introduction. 


§ I. History. 

The Idstory of co-operation in the district of Trent is intimately c 
nected with the work of the Provincial Council of Agriculture, instituted 
virtue of the Provincial Law of November 8th., i88i. The Provincial Co 
dl has two divisions, one of which has its head quarters at Innsbruck, 
other at Trent ; this latter has for its district the area formerly belong 
to the division called the Luogotenenza, which no longer exists, that is 
saj, the whole of the district of Trent. The district agricultural cons 
tinms founded in the different legal districts are under the control ot 
Trent division. 

The division is composed of a President appointed by the Emperoi 
Vice-President, member of the Provincial Executive Council; an empb 
of the politick administration nominated by the Lieutenant Cioven 
of the Province; two members appointed by the Agricultural Depaitme 
two appointed by the Provincial Executive Council and the Preside 
of the District Agricultural Consortiums. 

There is a Committee or Permanent Executive body composed 
members of the division, that is, of the President, the Vice President,! 
Lieutenant Governor’s nominee, and the four members appointed by I 
Agricultural Department and the Provincial Executive Council and I 
delegates of the Presidents of the District Agricultural Consortiuius. 

The Provincial Coundl ot Agriculture acts as follows : 

It gives its opinion on agriciiltnral questions when requested by t 
Government or the Province ; makes independent proposals in regard 
agricultural matters to the Government and the Provincial Executive Cot 
dl, according to the subject and the competent authority, and assists! 
work of the District Agri<^tural Consortiums and those provindalsodet 
that, according to their rules, have it for their object to concern the^ 
with and extend agriculture generally, or particular branches of it, a 
particular agricultural industries. 

By means of its permanent Executive Councils, the Provincial C”® 
dl must further co-operate in the carrying out of measures for tbep 
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ntion of agricoltlire at the request of the Government or the Provincial 
L^^ve Coondls in their several spheres, occupy itself with agricul- 
jjal statistics and keep in correspondence on agricultural matters with 
District Agricultural Consortiums and eventually with other societies. 

* tie District Agricultural Consortiums have the following powers : 

Of intervention in estabUshing the subventions to be granted in the 
jjfjjct by the State and the Province ; of initiating and promoting insfit- 
tions and measures for the reinforcement and better consolidation of 
nicultural property in the district and especially promoting more and 
^te the progre« of agricultural consortiums in so far as they tend to 
jtain cert^ objects, such as, tor example, personal credit for the farmers, 
jjnianceetc., and of ^-operating with such institutions in their work; of 
jitiating or co-operating in the promotion of agricultural improvements 
j public importance and agricultural education. 

In 1897 there were in the district of Trent 27 District Agricultural Con- 
(utiiuns with 6,433 members ; in igo8 the Consortiums had increased to 
L 10,611 members ; in 1910 we find 30 consortiums with 12,190 mem- 
L; in 1913 there were 31 with 13,667 members (i). 

* 

« « 

The merit of having first popularized the idea of co-operation and eSect- 
ely initiated the co-operative movement in the district is rightly to be 
Iributed to the Trent Division of the Provincial Council of Agriculture. 

Already in the first year of its foundation, in 1882, the Division 
iblished in its first Agricultural Almanac for 1883 an article on " hand 
iwiit,” in which, after describing the .rituation of the agricultural class 
i the country, it showed the need for Land Credit and proposed its 
tovision on the Raiffeisen system. 

In the Agricultural Almanac for 1884 there appeared a second article 
Uaining, in the popular form of a dialogue, the principles underlying 
e rules for the " Social Loan Banks on the Raiffeisen System in 
e Almnac for 1885, finally, the objects and the provisions of the rules of 
e Central Bank of Agricultural Credit were explained on the same system, 
le same Almanac contained the translation of the “ Model Rules for 
e Social Loan Banks of Raiffeisen System. ” 

These articles aroused keen interest ; ample discussion ensued, in which, 
«evei, the idea prevailed that the Raiffeisen system could indeed be 
Sngly applied among a people like the Germans, but that it was not Ukely 
aicceed with other nations or the Latin race. 

The Trent Division of the Provincial Coimdl of Agrinilture, therefore, 
t public opinion to express itself freely on the important question and foil- 
ed attentively the proposals put forward, not, however, neglecting to 
itself informed of what was happening elsewhere in connection with 

(')Seetlie Agrlcultiual Almanacs o( 1898 (page <56), 1908 (page 569), 1911 (page 599), 
“ (page 4o8|. 
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this subject. Thus the Council was able to show that Raifieisen’s idea, 
which hafl become deeply rooted in the Rhine lands and in ^th Gennanj^ 
had already crossed the frontier, and, overcoming preconceived antipathie,| 
were rapidly advancing even in France, . „ . 

The Trent Division was thus able to show that the Raifiasen prij. 
ciples were not only applicable to populations of German race, the ratlj, 
as the co-operative idea had already found nitrous disciples even j 
Italy, where the system was introduced in 1889 into frombardy, Piedmoji; 
Tuscany, the Keapolitan Provinces and above all, into Venetia, throujii 
the action of the Hon. Signor WoUemborg, who was the apostle of the to. 

operative idea in Italy and who just that year had founded an Italian Feiia. 
a^n of Rural Loan Banks, of whichthere wereSo, with already 3 ,000 memben, 
that had distributed no less than 1,000,000 francs in small loans. Nor was 
it otherwise in the Austrian Provinces, where the movement, in favour of 
agricultural co-operation on the Raifieisen system was extending, in spite if 
the geographical, ethnographical, pohtical and economic difierences betweet 
the various felons, above aU in the Provinces of Salzburg and Uppj 
and Lower Austria, where the system was early applied, as has been showi 
in various articles pubHshed in this Bulletin. 

As soon as the ist. Division of the Provincial Council of Agricultim 
adopted for the German Tyrol the model rules compiled by the Proviudjl 
Exemtive Council of Lower Austria, the Trent Division published an Italki 
translation of them in the Agricultural Almanac for 1889 (i), togethenitl 
an exhaustive article on “ Personal Agricultural Credit » (2) and team- 
mended them to the Social Banks to be eventually started in the District 
Then, the Trent division published the rules for a “ Co-operative Sodetj 
for the Purchase of Farm Requisites ” (3). compiled by the Trent Co-oper- 
ative Bank to which the Trent Savings Bank made special donations: ail 
it was just these societies that aimed at giving an idea of the practical 
application of the fundamental principles of the Raifleisen system, that is 
to say, unlimited liabihty and co-operation, that by reason of their simpli 
organization first made progress in the district of Trent. 

Nor did the work of the Trent division in behalf of co-operation i 
the district stop here. 

The Province contributed efficaciously to the progress of the Co-ope- 
ative Societies and Rural Banks, granting the Trent Division finmdil 
a«i« eanrp enabling it to assign to each co-operative society or rural bantu 
amount of not more than 200 florins, besides the printed mattm and re^ffi 
required. The State had already made provision for the wine societies bj 
a credit granted in order to reduce the damage caused by the clause favcmn? 
Italian wines. , 

But, as soon as the first difficulties had been overcome, the need* 
felt of federating the various banks together for common purposes, m 


(1) pages 286-315 

(2) pages 281-286 

(3) PP- 315-320 
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y were of delicate structure and had need of a correct and irreproach- 
e administration to gain and keep the confidence of the public, on which 
jj very existence essentially depended. On the one hand, a common 
anization was need^ to control the movement, aid it to extend and give it 
^eness of aim, that is to say, a Federation; on the other, a central institute 
i required to equalise the need of the several banks for credit and 
ride them with the funds they wanted or invest their surplus funds 
[ is^ a Central Bank. 

The Trent Division of the Provincial Council of Agriculture on tliese 
idplcs, therefore, promoted the institution of a Federation of Syndicates 
jng the rural banks and co-operative societies, in accordance with the 
s prepared by it and approved attheGencralMeeting of February iqth 
5. The Federation was at once constituted and the Trent Division of 
Provincial Council of Agriculture was largely represented in it. 

The Federation of Rural Banks and Co-operative Societies of the Ital- 
Portion of the Province soon subilivided itself into two branches one 
the niral banks, the other for the co-operative societies: it appointed its 
I secretary and inspector, organized and gave two courses of instruction 
for the bookkeepers of the banks, the othet for the warehousemen of the 
iferative societies, published its own newspaper, first as an appendix 
he Agricultural Bulletin, and then separately under the title of “Co-oper- 
u Trentina.” Soon after the "Banco diS. Vigilio" was founded as a Central 
ik of the Co-operative societies, shortly after transformed into the " Banca 
clica. " Assisted and controlled by these and other measures, co- 
.ation spread rapidly in the district of Trent, so that alreadyin 1807 the 
trian Minister of Commerce, Count Ledebur, on visiting the Federal 
s at Trent, on the occasion of the sixth Austrian Wine Makers' Congress 
id that the district was one of the most advanced in regard to co-o'p- 


When the first impulse had been given to the foundation of agricul- 
1 associations for credit and distribution, the co-operative principle 
le gradual progress and co-operation assumed all the other forms al- 
ly successfully adopted in other countries. Hence we find also in the 
net of Trent: Electrical Consortiums, Brocade Consortiums, Wine Se- 
es, Bakers’ Societies, Mixed Societies for Distribution and Credit various 
:r Consortiums, Dairies etc. 


In order to assist all these institutions iu their development the Trent 
isionorgMized among its own members a CmncU for tlw Dmwloiment of 
mUnralCo-operatton, to w'Mch were referred aU the applications for sub- 
* questions generally affecting the co-operative consortiums, 
under the contrd of the Provincial Council of Agriculture and Is composed 
e egates of the Tyrolese Provincial Mortgage Institute, the Federation 
‘ lal Banks Md Co-operative Societies of the District of Trent and the 
^ lural Institute of S.Michele on the Adi.ge, while the Provincial Execut- 
tmmeu and the Imperial and Royal Government are free to send repre- 
Wes to the meetings. We shall terminate tliis brief account of the 
nne Provincial Agricultural Council in behalf of co-op eration with a 
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leference to the Co-operative Society for the E xportaUon of Viitc^nral 
duce of the Dtstrict of Trent, -mth head quarters at Trent, found^ m 
ion with the Wine Maieri' and VituiUturtsts Assoctaiton of the Di^ 
of Trent which latter had, in terms of its own rules, to protert the inta«t| 
of agriculture and the wine trade. As, however, the ass^bem could 
owing to the provisions of its own rules, take a direct mitiative in 
Questions recourse was had to a co-operative society for exportation, 
uniting all those interested in viticulture and winemaking, is aakiii, 
active propaganda and studying every means to make the produce oi t], 
region knewn and appreciated, and is promoting and protecting the tai 

both abroad aqd at home. v ■ 

The o s'^i^'^io" was dissolved in 1906, after obtaimng the abohbonil 
the clause in favour of Italian wines in the Italo-Austrian Commesii 
treaty which had seriously damaged the winemaking industry of the & 
trict- the co-operative society, to which more than 1,500 producer j 
once’ adhered, is even now working out its programme on a large scales,! 
regulating the situation of the market in its position as an intermediary ts 

tween producers and the trade. , , „ • ■ , « -i t a • , 

The work of the Trent Division of the Provmcial Council of Agncultm 
has also been fruitful in promoting livestock insurance societies and 11, 


dairy industry., , ,, , , 

Before closing this portion of our study, we shaU also say a fewwcnk 
in reference to the Consorm AUsino S. Michele-Sacco, founded in accoidam 
with the Provincial Law No. 26 of April 23rd., 1879 for regulating th 
course of the Adige and reclaiming the land of the valley traversed by ta 
river • the work called for an expenditure of almost 11,000,000 crowns, put 
of which was met by the State and part by the Province, and the restlj 
the Consortium. By the Provincial Law No. 51 of December 30th,, liji, 
to the above Consortium was entrusted the maintenance of the work canial 
out up to date- if however, in accordance with new laws, further works ra 
to be carried out, in agreement with the Consortium, in its district, tlia 
also must be maintained by the Consortium. 

The name of the Consortium is Consorzio di Manatenmne id 
mento deW Adige S. Michete-Sacco. Its action, the rights and duties olil 
members, its relations with the contributing organiMtions, the provmaal mi 
Government authorities, are fixed and particularised in its Rules. 

The business of the Consortium is conducted by the plenary 
of Delegates, the Executive Committee of the Consortium and H 
Presidential Bureau. 

In terms of § 53 of the Austrian law on Waters No 64 of August -« 
1870. the plenary meeting of delegates has to deal with all the busmesi 
the Consortium except what is reserved for the Executive Coi^n* 
the Presidential Bureau. Its duties are specified in § 15 of the Rw» 
Committee of the Consortium is the executive authority for 
meeting; its sphere of action is fixed in § 16 of the Rul^. The Pisi 
Bureau represents the Consortiums with third parties in law and eK 
and has charge of current business, and, in addition, the whole du y 
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and administration, as is usual in such societies (see § 17 of the 

specifying the duties of the Presidential Bureau) 

In terms ofthe law, every landlorder intheterritoryof the cooperative 
aety, ^wn on the special cadastre, whicli is kept by the Con- 
[tium itself, is a member of the Consortium. Membership of the 
,asoitiumis a redimpresmptible obUgation attached to the soil, according 
§ 61 of the law No. 64 of August 28th., 1870 on Waters. To new supple- 
atary works the State contributes 50 %, the Province 20 % and the Con- 
•tiuin 30 %■ 

The cost of maintenance of all the works, for extinction of debt and 
the ofhre expenses is covered by the contributions of members and those 
m the River Basins, the Southern Railways, the Trent-Male Electric Tram 
y, the State Roads and the Valsugana Railway. The contributions of 
. members and the additional amounts to be subtracted from each year’s 
raiue from direct taxes in the territory on the banks of the river (S < 
law No. 51 of December 30th., 1896) are collected by the Imperial and 
yal Taxation Oflices (see also § 6 of the Rules) (i). 

The Consorzio Atesino, supported by the State and the Province 
i given excellent results and has largely contributed to the development 
agriculture in the district of Trent and to the economic progress of the 
mtry. It was out duty, therefore, to refer also to this powerful instit- 
on before passing on to study and examine co-operation in the district 
Trent m all its varied manifestations. 


§ 2. Credit co-operation not strictly agricultural. 
A. — People's Banks. 


(4) C(K>perative Banis. 

(RegUttfred I«tiiiited l^iabllity Economic Consortiums). 


The Co-operative Bank is a limited liability co-operative asso- 
M, founded m accordance with the law of April 9th., 1873 (Bulletin of 
haws. No. 70) the object of which is to obtain credit for its own 
D 3 tes by means of mutuality and savings. The capital of the soci- 

“P “ the business, according 

i ? of the law) subscribed by members, of the value of 20 crowns each 
composed of the reserve fund of the consortium,' 
the branches and special funds 
i of thp operations. As every member, in accordance with 

w of April 9th„ 1873, is personally liable not only for the amount 


i^omuUon, s« tie Report ol the Technical Bureau of the Adige 
titkl, a “t “ !-» Sistemiuiene delPAiigt e la boniUca itOa VaUe d, 

“ Trent. Trent Art. Press, 1913. 
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of Us shares but also for a further amount equal to the shares, the cajii, 
al eventually consists in the credit of the Bank to the mei^rs, in ao;oij, 
ance with chapter 11 of the same law of qth., April, 1873. The society n,j 
in order to increase its business, receive money on loan and de{»sits,, 
interest or not, on the security of its ^ts. The members obtain ci^ 
witUn the limits and in the manner laid down in the Rules, they 
right to vote at the meetings and participate in the property and prift 
in proportion to the shares they possess. The contributions to the 
of tile society, its liqmdation etc. are regulated by the provisiojs i 
Chapter III § 76-86 of the law No. 70 of April qth., 1873. 

The operations conducted by the consortium are the following t], 
society lends and discounts bills of exchange, mvoices, ce^cates otmd 
lends without guarantee, grants subventions on pledge of personal estate 
opens current accounts when two or more acceptable persons stand sec®, 
to or on pledge of goods, receives deposits m money by way of loan, 
dertakes the cash business of members and undertakes collection of mom: 
in case of need it enters into relation with Savings Banks or Institutes d 
liged to publish their accounts, either to satisfy its own cash leqmienejt 
or to deposit its own surplus cash; it takes charge of secunties and admi* 
ters them ' it administers the estate of other co-operative and inutui 
aid societto without seeking a profit. All these operations it only co, 
ducts with its members. It does not make itself respo^ible for d* 
on loans nor invest cash in undertakings or institutes obhged to ptbH 
their accounts. If there is abundant capital, the Board of Managmeiti 
empowered to invest it in purchase of public secunties and land ta* 
railway preference bonds and in shares in credit institutes of thecomti! 
always, however, with the precautions provided by § 24 of the Rules. 

The profits are distributed as follows : a portion to members asdiviJ 
end, corresponding at least with 5 % of the nominal value of the ste 
on c ndition of the total amount to be distnbuted to members notbej 
more than 50 % of the profits shown on the general balance sheet; tl 

rest to the general reserve fund. 

The executive authorities of the society are : the General Meeti^ 
of Members, the Board of Management, the Manager with “e "ece^ 
number of employees, the Committee of Control, the Ihscomit oraii 
and the Arbitration Committee. Founded in 1886, the Trent 0 [< 
tive Bank had in 19T3, 3 branch offices, 8 subordinate brand 

and 19 agencies. . , o lill 

This institute has made great progress m the 28 1 

the members, who, in 1907, were 4.995 and held 37,638 shares, 
end of 1913 were 5,142 and held 64,556 shares. The Miare cap 
up capital and reserve fund) increased from 1,247.906 
to 2,804,195 crs. in 1913. The savings deposits in 1907 amw J 
23,589,853 crowns and in 1913 reached the amount of 40 . 248 dp 7 . . 
profits in 1907 were 45,865 crs. and in 1912 111,150 crs. dis 
follows: 
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r-ro/us, 1912. 

Proportion of the Board of Management 

Proportion of the Managers 

4 % Dividend to Members . 

Reserve Fund to meet Dosses on Securities . 

Total 


CIS. 5,366.40 
» 1,980.77 

» 51-271,40 

» 52,532-05 

» 111,150,85 


The toeral Bailee Sheet for 1907 showed a credit of 47,949 223 30 
rowM and a debit of 47,903.357-95 efs ; that of 1912, as seen in Table II 
credit, of 62,576,992.73 cts. and a debit of 52,465,842.11 crs. 

Table II. - General Balance Sheet of the Trent Co-operative Bank 
on December 3is<., 1912 


Credit, 


ish in Hand 

ills and Acceptances (of the Bank and Outsiders) 
irrent Accounts Guaranteed by Securities 

‘ * ” » Bills -of Exchange . . 

* ’ » » Incorporated Bodies . . 

* ” » » Mortgage 

» » with other Banks 

irious Debtors 

eurities Deposited in Guarantee or for Custody 

:al Estate 

nuities belonging to the Bank 

imiture 

irious Receipts 


cn. 

508,330.18 

8.585,319-97 

4,088,365.07 
8,228,295.40 
8,055,560.37 
3,922,900.93 
723,468,45 
340,295.72 
10,012,130.70 
651,000. — 
5,389,169.60 
70,000.— 
2,002,150.34 


Crowns . . . 52,576,992.73 


Share Capital. 


‘53 members with 64,187 shares 

®cral Reserve Fund 

*oal Reserve Fund 


CIS. 116,741.18 

» 622,634.02 


oi Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund. . . crowns 


1.233.740.— 

739.375-20 

2,023,115.20 
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Debits. 


Savings Deposits 35 > 927 > 9 ^ 5-33 

Deposits in Current Account . . . . » a. 73 ^. 869 - 4 i 

Current Accounts with other Banks 

Various Creditors 

Deposits as Guarantee and for Custody. 

Dividends to Pay 

Various Receipts ....... 

Net Profits for Distribution 


^'-45,456.6 

179.2384 

TO, 012, 130, j 

6,907.1 

419.80 41 

wi.iSof 


Crowns . . . 52,576.792.^ 


On the cam p basis, for the same purposes and almort on the same pi 
dples, there were founded the Banco Mutna Poj)olttre di Rovereio ” in ijjj 
the " Banco Coroperatioa di Riva " and the “ Banco Co-operativa Pofoln 
di Area The Rovereto People’s Bank has, to-day, 4 agencies woilm 
in various parts of the district of Trent. 

In the following table (Table III) we summarise the work of these tta 
institutes as shown on their balance sheets for 1912. 


T-AJS^e UI. 


Zutttate 

fiavtap 

Dcpodti 

Md 

Depodts 
bi Cumnt 
dCCOQBt 

Coximt 

Aceonjit* 

Credits 

IXMS 
cn BUk 
ot 

Btchaage 

GcvcRi. 

mettt 

Secoiitka 

Besem 

Pnad 

•ad 

Bbve 

Cspital 

Tom 


Ob. 

Cn. 

Cx% 

Cn. 

Cn. 

Co. 

Korereto People's Mutual 
Bank 

3,«64,l>S*.ot 

ipBz7, 938 . 7 * 


«3I,070J4 

|63,X26.70 

UBUi 

Rira Co-operative Bank . 

3.e«s.035.M 


676,7<K4* 

510,33600 

mi,055.:6 

WllJ 

Arco People’s Co-operative 
Bank 

3,S3I,6o24I 

7,mfin.s3 

S70,}»M1 

135,66640 

134 .S 39 * 

!J!l' 


(i) Other Institutes. 

There are in the district of Trent various other Institutes not of t 
operative form, like the Trent Co-operative Bank, and having nottag 
common with the savings banks. Such are the Banco popokre * >’ 
the Banca cemmerdak di Trieste, (Trent and Rovereto bran<mes), an 
Banco Industriak di Trento fdunded on the initiative and with the supi» 
of the Trent Catholic Bank, as we shall sre below. 

These Banks are not economic consortiums, because they Me ^ 

on the law No. 70 of April 9th., 1873, nor savings banks, as thM 0 1 
not the collection of savings. They are, on the other hand, pnva e 
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circulation Of money 

d to promote Md ^TOurage the mdustry and commerce of the district 
Bt they may attam this end, these banks are authorized to receive deposits 

^ ^ the system of cheque or 

thesysto of bank ^ks The first deposit entered in a bank book (or on 
ashcerhflcateymustbeatleast too crowns and the total amount deposited 
the ba^ tok S 5 ^tem may not exceed thrice the paid up capital!in the 
dustnd md Peoples Bank, nor twice that paid up, in the Commercial 
jik of Tneste. 

li the trtd amount of the deposits entered in the bank books exceeds 

0 thirds of the above maximum, the surplus must be entirely invested 
Government secun^ties belonging to the Bank and engaged in its name 
e Banks are authorized also to issue cheques of not less than 
) crowns to bearer and at interest; the total amount of the cheques in 
use my not e^cerf ^ amount of capital actuaUy paid up on the Bank 
ires. They discount bills of exchange, cheques, invokes and other creditc- 
y g^t loans m current account; they grant loans and advances on 
dgeof ^ and personal estate, they take part in the foundation and 
rkmgofmd^al, commercial and other enterprises of pubhc utility 

a'i'^ces of shares 

1 bonds , they receive m deposit Government securities and other art- 

s, sell Goverment securities redeemable in instalments ; purchase sell 
« or estate OT lease, undertake or arrange pubhc and private 

os, undertime constructions ; receive concessions for railways and other 
isport business etc. ” 

The Trent Indumiial Bank U further authorized to issue bonds up to 
amount of the mortgage loans granted on buildings intended for industrial 
commera^ purposes, m return for mortgi^es on the buildings and on 
raortpged capitd, as well as the amount of the loans granted for the 
le objects, to soaetes, transport, commercial or industri^ undertakings 
med on mortgage. The total amount of the bonds must never exceed five 

AsaspedalguaranteerfSpay! 

1 u ^ provisions, a speaal reserve fund for Bank bonds has 

luctinvZ annual profits (5 %of the profits of the Bank after 
L tof dividend to shareholders), until the fund amounts to 5 % 
^total amount of the bonds in circulation. ^ 

£n 1«S““ property of the society in the 

eiuimvT^ <1!™ ? ™ fosses in proportion 

s Sn 1 ' ^•‘"roholder is liable for the en^ag^ents 

strS JZ of the shares he possesses. The ad- 

^«allSnv ^ soaety^are the Board of Management and 
1 M CommZ ®os'‘fos these, there is a Council of Super- 

* sociewZ ^”®I^‘on which has a right to examine the IxSis 
y at any moment and the annual balance sheet. 


3 
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The profits oi the Bank, represented by the net yield, after deductioj, 
expenditure and losses are, partly assigned to the reserve fund (5 % j, 
caseof the People's Bank and the Industrial Ba^ and %% in that, 
the Commercial Bank); an amount, corresponding with 5% 

Bank), 4 % % (Industrial Bank) and 4 % (Commercial Bank) of the shajj 
capital, represents the dividend to be assigned to the share holders, whihi 
certain percentage is deducted for payment of the Board of ManagemEji 
the ultimate balance is divided among the shareholders as an ajii 
dividend. 

The State controls the work of the Bank by means of a Govemmu 
Commissioner. 

At the end of 1912, the share capital of the People’s Bank was lepi^ 
sented by 1,000 shares of aoo crowns each, altogether 200,000 crowns, 
to be increased to 500,000 crs. The share capital of the Commercial 
in 1912 amounted to 8,000,000 crowns, liable to be increased to 20, 000, o# 
crs. That of the Industrial Bank, at the same date, amounted to i,ooo,(j( 
crowns in 5,000 shares of 200 crowns each. 

With regard to the balance sheets of these institutes it is to be obseiv# 
that the B.anca CommrcMe Triestina does not prepare special balance sla 
for its branches in the Trent district ; the results of the work of tka an 
embodied in the balance sheet of the Trieste Bank, in which, however, tk 
are not shown separately. The balance sheet of the Banca Commerdili 
Triestina, therefore, shows the work of the head bank of Trieste, incliiin 
the branches in the Trent district, in Friuli, Istria and Dalmatia. 

The Trent People’s Bank closed its account on December 3i5t.,i4i: 
with a credit of 1,403,737.38 crowns and a debit of 1,392,843.45 os 
and thus with a net profit of 10.892.93 crs. The funds of theBanira 


Capital in l,ooo shares of 200 crs. each . . . 200,000.00 

General Reserve Fund 24,908.45 

Special Reserve Fund 55 , 239-49 


Total . . . 280,147.94 

The Balance Sheet of the Industrial Bank in its second working] 
(1909) showed credits of 9,381,474 crs. and debits of 9,307,550 as. andtli 
fore a total net profit of 73.924 as. Three years later, at the end of 191! 
showed 19,304,336.95 aowns as aedits and 19,237,596.24 crs. as dtl 
The funds of the Bank on December 31st., 1912 were made up as folio* 

OODU 


Share Capital {5,000 shares of 200 crs, each) 1,000,000 

f Ordinary 14 , 39 ® 

Against Depreciation of Securities . I 7 , 5“7 

for Bonds no , ^3 


Total ... 1,142,5®* 
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Tie pn«^ :made by the Industrial Bank is seen by the amount of 
business. 

a 1908 the total business of the Bank amounted to 53,000,000 
'’I 9®9 ” ” . 57.500,000 

"19^“ ,. „ „ ” 76,680,000 

„ ' *' ” 105,500,000 

”191^ ” 111,132,000 

tie Bancs Commerciale TrUsitnawsiS founded in 1857; the Trent Peo- 
s Bankini 867 ;theTrentIndustrialBankmi9o8. 


B. — Savings Banks. 

The object of the Savings Banks of Trent and Rovereto is to give every 
, but above all the poorer classes of the people, an opportunity of 
ositing their savings safely at interest in successive instalments. The 
ik is under the patronage of the Commune in which it has its head ouart- 
the funds of the Bank consist of the deposits, the profits on the business 
the reserve fund already formed. The profits on the business consist 
he interest on the funds of the bank remaining after subtraction of the 
lunts due to the depositors as interest and after payment of aU working 
eases and the other debts of the Bank. * 

These profits are computed separately and placed to the reserve fund 
ch IS formed precisely by the profits made by the Bank in previous year^ 
the amounts placed to the fund. 

The reserve fund is intended to guarantee the deposits, to meet loss- 
md all the other engagements of the Bank. The fund must remain 
ict until It amounts to 5 % of the credit of the depositors, and as soon 
his amount is reached or exceeded, half the surplus annual revenue must 
mployed tor the further inaease of the reserve fund until this amounts 

0 /„ of the credit of the depositors, while the other half may be used for 
poses of public utility or benevolence in the commune. 

When a part of the fund is used for this latter purpose, the proposal 
.Managing Committee of the Bank to this effect must be approved 
ae Communal Council by a majority of two thirds of the votes of 
s present, and is always subject to the approval of the Government 
tieal authorities. 

MTm the Savings Bank is dissolved, aU the reserve fund must be used 
r« above mentioned purposes. 

Besides this reserve fund, the savings Bank is obliged to have another 
depreciation in securities. This fund is formed of 

1 s denved from the increase in value of the securities held by the 

from, profits not realised and therefore merely regis- 
' ' dMucton of the losses on other Government securities held by it. 
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The Commune, as patron ol the Bank, provides an additional guataiit, 
for the engagements of the Bank, so that if the reserve fond is not sufciait 
the Commune is obliged to make good any deficiency. ^ 

The money received by the Bank is invested in the following 
in loans on mortgage pieferably to be rejmd in successive instahneats sii,! 
ventions or loans on Government securities clearly specified, loans to 
muues, districts and water consortiums legally constituted under the pm. 
vindallaw of August 28th., 1870 (Bulletin of Provincial Laws, No. 64) 
authorized to contract them and extinguish them by means of additiini 
levies made within their jurisdiction with the permission of the authoiitij 
and, finally, with the approval of the competent authorities, to pun 
institutes of general utili^ founded upon mutual principles; diseoiatj 
bills, of maturity up to six months, provided with at least three sgnaj. 
ures of persons recognised as solvent and qualified; discount of thehatfj 
own pass books; piuchase of Government revenue bonds and disam 
of coupons; loans or advances to credit institutions based on muy 
principles or on the joint and several guarantee of all their 
provided this guarantee is also accepted by the creditors of such mstitats' 
in special cases, purchase of real estate; deposit in current account i 
specified banks, with the approval of the provincial political authoritis; 
participation in the cheque and clearing business of the Imperial and Roji 
Postal Savings Bank and the clearing business of the Austro-Hmjaiia 
Bank ; deposit of its own Government securities in specified credit iistii 
utions authorized for the purpose by the provincial political anthoiitd 
with the object of obtaining money for its temporary needs, | 

The savings bank conducts its own business and provides for its oiij 
management by means of a Committee of Management and its derb TM 
Committee is composed of ten members elected by the representatives J 

Tabus IV. — Work and Balam Sto 
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^ dtiz^ by M absotoe majority of votes; their services are not 
jnunerated. The members of the Committee appoint their President 
Vic^Pie^^t from among their onm body by an absolute majority 
: votes and by baUrt. For tte penod during which these officers hold 
jce they cannot belong to the Municipal Executive Committee The 
bank is under the immediate supervision of the Commune and 
,der the control of a Govei^ent officer, who appoints a Commission to 
ipeivise and watch over the cour* of business and the administration 
id see that the rules are esacly observered 
The Trent Sa^gs Bank was founded in 1885; it began with 193 books 
id deposits of 6,178 florms and a reserve fund of 2,084 florins ■ in 1012 there 
ere 27,603 ^le amounts deposited were about 12.000,000 crowns and 

,660,000 ora had been withdrawn; the credits of the depositors amounted 
about 50,600 000 crs., the reserve fund was about 3000000 crs the 
tal amount administered was about 55, 640,000 crs. (See Table IV Work 
,d Balance Sheets of the Trent and Rovereto Savings Banks) The oro 
:s for the year 1912 were 292,417.77 crs., of which 282,417,77 crs wre 
aced to the reserve fund to meet depreciation of securiti^, to cover the 
is of 823,727.15 crs., due to the decrease in the real value of Government 
cunUes as quoted on Decmber 31st., 1912 ; this decrease represented 4 33 
, of the nonunal value of the securities held by the Bank 
As said in the note at the bottom of Table IV, the funds to cover deore- 
itou secuntiesMn the two banks had, between 1903 and 1905, become 
ry considerable but were at last altogether lost, together whh the pm! 
s of the yem, through the progressive fall in value of Austrian GovL 
I to mention that the loans on mortgage to 

corpirated bodies and private individuals made by the Trent Bank in 
e Year 1912 amounted to 33,270,000 crs, 

of Trent and Rovereto. 


Fuad to Meet 
DepredaOon of Securities 


Reserve Pood 
of the Bank 


Total Fuads 
Adailoistered 


Rovereto 

j Trent 

! 

Kororto 1 Trail j RoTudo 


— 

■ 20.84 

5>543-30 6,22o.*5 119,046.90 

Plolios 


3 i, 744-*3 

25.226.15 336,53541 252,815.60 

, 

a7f56»M 

i* 5,197**7, 

94.546^3 2,353,296^9 2,230459.55 



811,633.80 

268,2»3B2 13,346,363.98 5,739,30646 

i 


3,350.830.1* 

298.958.33 40,929.452X3 13,664^80.44 

Crovns 

1,982.38 


29<V25.25 — 2,353,069.26 

Gold FI. 

— (1) 

*,944,830.91 

',565,546.33 53,640,528.20 3345a464-'9 

Ctovni 



~ — 63,328222 

GoJdPl. 

*edea«milUon o<miu,tlial ii> UKRoraeto Bank in ig,j amoanted to 
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The funds devoted by the Trent Savings Bank to purposes of pmnj 
utilitv and benevolence in accordance with its rules, from the date of its 
fmmdation up to IQ12, amounted to 1,346,457 crowns. 

The Rovereto Savings Bank began workmg m 1841 with 39 boojg 
and deposits amounting to 1,994 florins. In 1912. there were 13,^5 
hooks about 5 790,000 crs. were deposited and 6,370,000 crs. withdiawu 

^3^65 118 toes in gold; the credit to depositors amounted to 
ar 803 000 crowns, besides 63,328 francs m gold; the reserve tod amouatej 
+«' r 367 7-16 crs- the total amount administered was 33, 472 > 464 crs., hesife 
63 328 toes in gold (See Table IV. Work and Balance Sheete of the Tre,, 
id Rovereto Savings Banks). The loans on mortg^e ^“^ted on Deca,. 
her 3ist. iqi2 to 22,648,873 crowns ; the tods devoted to purposes ol 
benevolelice and public utility up to the end of the year 1911 amoimtcj 

^Theiedh balance of the Rovereto Bank in 1912 was 137,712.07 os, 
which was placed to the special fund to meet depreciation m securities; 
the loss in Government securities inl 9 i 2 was 500,001, crowns. 

{To be continmi]. 



BELGIUM. 


the third congress of FARMWOMEN'S CEUBS at GHENT. 


jODBCES: 

jSSOdATIONS DE FESK^IBES - I,E RAle ProFESSIONNEE DE LA FEEJEERE - I,A FERmEIEE 
eBre DE FAWLLE ET MtNACtRE, (I'armwimun’s . Clubs. — The Projesshnal Rdle of the 
ftnaetmati. — The Faemieoman as Mother and House-wife). Reports presented at the 3rd. 
Congress of Farmwomen's Clubs at Ghent, t9t3. Brussels, “ Ifatioual Committee of the 
Federations of Farmwomen’s Clubs 1913. 

PBNOPAtJx vrnrnt Aiwprts par ie IIIEme coNGais de 3 cercies de FERmiRES ; t2-i5 
Join : 9 i 3 {Pnucipal Resolutions approved at the yd. Contress of Farmwomen's ClubSi June 
ijf*.-t5f*., 1913) " Village Modeme ", Brussels, Goemaere, 1913. 


§ 1 . PROGR.AMME OF THE CONGRESS. 


We have already had occasion to deal with the organization and 
ects of the Farmwomen’s Clubs in other numbers of this Bulletin (i). 
sf started about ten years ago in Canada and the United States, they 
s soon widely established also in Europe, especially in Belgium, where 
y were recognised as among the most effectual means for educating the 
al dasses and arresting the depopulation of the country districts. 

Belgium, with its large experience of the benefits of associations, under- 
od that in order to facilitate their delicate mission for the peasant women, 
ras necessary to umte their efforts, to show the young women and the 
thers the advantages of country life, to train them and give them 
fessional instruction, to fit them to carry on the small industries in 
inection with the farm. 

On this basis, the first farm women’s clubs have arisen, in which the or- 
®tioa is simple and the contributions are small, provided with rich 
ranra of books on health, rural economy, etc. Lectures and lessons are 
w m them periodically, and shows and prize competitions etc. held. 


numbers for May 31st., 1911, pages 43 et seqq., and October, 1913, page 
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These characteristic associations, which have already gplven ejceiu 
results in Belgium, have, as we know, gradually spread over Austria, 
Germany, England, Ireland etc. (i). 

The Congress presenting more than usual interest, on account oi u, 
intervention of the representatives of numerous foreign States, was divij 
into three sections, with the following programmes : 

1st. The Fitmtixmen’s Associations. Report of the work of the faj 
women's assodatians in the various countries. Organization, programmes i 
suits. The varioirs forms of association among fannwomen. Ass«i 
tions for the difiusion of instruction, associations for the defence of ptofft 
ional [interests, co-operative societies for purchase and sale, mutual aid j, 
insuiance, savings banks and pension funds, associations for recreation. H 
various means of action of the farmwomen's associations : home schod 
lectures, libraries, shows etc. 2nd. The farmwomen’s professional missk 
The care of young cattle. The milkindustry, farmyard animals. Thekitth 
garden, book-keeping. The embellishment of the farm with shrubs as 
flowers. 3 rd. The farmwoman as mother and housewife. Training of tli 
family. Health of infants. Advice with regard to sanitation and fnrnislij 
Utilization and storage of kitchen garden produce. Means the f amraoms 
may try for the professional education of cWldren and for attaching tbeuii 
the country. 

Every field in which women may exert an appreciable influenata 
therefore considered. 


§ 2 . The most important resolutions and communications. 


As it is not possible to report all the decisions arrived at in the nreti 
in regard to the various matters mentioned above, we shall limit ourselvs 
those of the greatest importance. And above all, in relation to the subjti 
dealt with in the first division, the Congress passed resolutions to theris 
that; (a) the farmwomen's associations must not limit themselves to tin 
ing out good housewives, but must also be centres of social union; (S)i 
the training schools for youi^ women, belonging to land owners' fami 
who pass a portion of the year in the country, instruction in agriculture ms 
he so organized as to permit of their devoting themselves withintelligen 
to social work connected with it ; (c) courses of domestic and rural econom] 
must be instituted for the use of the founders of farm-women's clilj 
and the programme of the institutions in rural centres must be utiliseiif^ 
tlM preparation of competent managers of these clubs. 

In regard to the problems of the second divirion, relating to the far 
women's professional mission, all the resolutions passed substantially ’' 
at including in the school courses instruction in agricultural bookkeepiit 

(i) With reference to their origin and organization, see also the very recent pnbKcat'® 
O. Bussard ; Les CercUs de fermdra. Ifi Music Social. November, rgi3, Paris. 
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kitchen gardening etc. It is especially desired that the public 
jcatio^ department should make the needful provisions for ensuringthat 
ictical ideas mi ^ best method of preserving milk, the use of which is 
dually extending and acquiring greater importance, should be impart- 
iB country schools, and that contracts for sale of milk should be based 
its state of preservation and the quantity of fatty substance in it. 

It would be de^able also that bookkeeping should be carefully taught 
ijl institute of agricultural domestic economy, that its first elements should 
imparted in the elementary schools and that many lessons in it should be 
en for housewives, if possible on the initiative of the clubs, which should 
tribute large numbers of model registers and should organize compet- 
ins among members, with prizes for those who have kept the books of 
if farm best. 

Finally, important resolutions were passed in relation to family train- 
rural exodus etc., which were dedt with in the third division of the 
ipess. In connection with the first^oint, the farmwomen’s clubs were 
;ed frequently to study in their meetings questions of household training, 
lality or health ; as well as to encourage the reading of instructive 
gazines and the foundation of boarding schools exclusively for farmer’s 
ighters. 

With regard to the depopulation of the country districts, the necessity 
i recognised that the mothers should understand the dignity of the agricul- 
al calling and inculcate on their children from their infancy a i^pect 
the name and ocaipation of a farmer, and that they themselves shodd 
above all convinced that country life is preferable, especially from the 
at of view of health and morals, to that of the dty, notwithstanding the 
te attractive appearance of the latter, and, in addition, that, even before 
y are old enough for school, the mothers should initiate their children in 
i labour, in the care of young cattle and of garden produce, instilling 
) them in their early years the spirit of order and economy ; and, later 
during their school years, in their spare time, interest them in the farm 
rk, the furmshing of the house and the farm, in literature dealing with 
iculture etc. 

Finally, the Congress judged it desirable, always with the object of 
gesting means for directly or indirectly combating the rural exodus ; 
1st. that the attention of the farmwomen be often drawn to subjects 
lected with education ; 

2id. that the farmwomen's clubs organize family festivals, evening enter- 
iiiients, and meetings for purposes of recreation ; 

Jd. that a hst ofslmblications be drawn up suited to promote devotion 
and, the family and religion, and that they be recommended and 
™ at the disposal of the inhabhimts of the country districts ; 

Jth, that the manner of organising mutual mi co-operative societies 
of the farmwomen's clubs be studied, 

^ *lte resolutions passed at the important assembly which has 
^ he benefidal effects of such institutions, proving once more that 
an y and union are the only forces that can transform this class of 
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workers, until lately overlooked, into one of the most effectual andfratf^ 

***”'^me”interesting communications were also m^e to the ingress, I.U 
tc mpntion that of M Tibbaut on rural exodus, m which the emiaent autin 

^"St^tthe country exerdses an influence of thefir^^ 

toX etisteL of nations, being a vast reserve of Pi)-^ 

i moral, shows the urgent need of promotmgtteco^tubonof 
agricultural famiUes, encoura^gthe erection of rtual dwelh^ andorg* 
izdg credit, so needful for the proper working of a farm. We murt aij, 
Tdd! M Tibbaut, hasten agricultural progress, by a more careful sWyd 
^rquaUties and needs of the soil, by a p^ter speaahxation of crops a.j 
the formation of a larger number of small holdmgs. 

M Pien Chief of Division at the Department of Agncultare and P.bk 
Works, presented a communication on *e legal and Kono^ nature of tl, 
Belgian ^ofessional unions and co-operative and mutual societies. 


2. PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
relating to CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN BELGItH 

(a) OFPICIAI, HJBUCAIIONS : 

EXPOSa StATBXIQVE BE lA SrmATIOn DES ASSOCIATIONS U’lNrtatT AOMCOLS ^ 

Apartment ot Agricoltuie and PubUc Works. Management of .Sgnoit. 

DE s^dicate yoyers on associations 

TJ^SiLment de I'entreUen des chemins agricoles [Note on f 
Asmmtion^ of iMuUords fo, the EstMishmont 

to ‘^pports et Coromonications, ” No. 6, puUished by the Department of .tgr* 

andPuWicWorks, Ratal Office. Brussels. M.Weissenbruch, 1913. 

Feat^rTj L.): Notcsurlcs sodafe de darichement dVetranger 

nisme semblable en Belgique (NoUon Foroign CUaring So«rii« ^ 

Sm-iar Orgamrarioaia Bagium). to” Rapports et Commun^Uons ^6 puteW 
uTDepartomt of Agricffiluie aad Pubhe Works. Rural Office. Brussels. M. «e* 

trEE^'i^O-Uie faisani .-entreprise de 

CJeafiae). In “Rapports etCommumcations , No. 6, pubUshed y 

Agriculture and Public Works. Rural Office. Brussels, M. Weissenbruch, 1913. 

(b) OTHER publications; ' 

BEUTOI (Arthur) ; I,es assemble g&i&alcs et la nouveUe loi sur 1« 
and the Ni« Law on Socieliee). January ist., '9'^' 

Maeshaot (M) : Rapport sur les travaux de la Soci6te ^yale &n „ 

gique pendant I’annec 1912-1913 mport on the Worit of '« « ^ j 

sLy of AgricuUnrefoethe Yea, .9i2-.9«3). Jounial de laSomSti 
culture de Belgique,” November, 1913. No.ii. Brussels. 



EGYPT. 


beginnings of the CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN AGRICUETURE. 


oJPiciAi, sonRCB: 

roAJSESTATHnaDEDEL'ECTME SMisIkol Ytarbook.) Finance Department- 
Statistical Division, Cairo, 1912. ' 

other sources 1 

El (J.|: D'Egypte et 1 ' Association Agricole (Egypi and AgricuUwal Association). Pnblished 
in “ Za ifusSe Social ”, no. rc. October, tgij. Paris. 

HQ (B Vs syndicats coopiratives agricolcs en Egypte (AgrtcaUural Co-ot>cr.ttivi Syniic- 
Uisin Egypt) from "tEgyplecanletnporaine" no. 15. May, 1913, Cairo. 

§ I. Introduction. 

Egypt, as we know, is an eminently agricultural country. Indeed, it 
y be said that most of its riches consists in agricultural produce especiily 
cotton. The Egyptian cotton plantations alone now cover an area of 
40,415 feddans (i). Besides this, Egypt is also very rich in grain 
es, palms etc. “ ’ 

Agricultural labourers are abundant and cheap. The farms are divided 
a sufficiently sound system, very equally, without too great dispropor- 
t In this connection, we reproduce a few figures furnished by Ribet 
lis valuable work on Egypt. 


Distributim of Farms in Egypt. 


AT«r(^|« Area of Holdiag 

Nmobet of Vod Holden 

Atta 

— — 


Total 

% 

Total 


•I™ 5 Feddans. . . . 

501 5 and 10 » 

10 )) 20 » 

20 » 30 n 

5 ° >'30 11 ... 

so ' » 

1,247,080 

76,139 

37,707 

11.233 

8,390 

12,414 

89.5 

5.5 

2.7 

0.8 

0,6 

0.9 

1.369,612 

530,231 

507,050 

274,439 

323,883 

2,458,574 

25.0 

9.7 

9.2 

5.0 

5-7 

45.4 

Total . . . 

1,392,963 

100.0. 

5,463.789 

lOO.O 
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Egypt is therefore a country of small holdings, eminently develops 
Indeed, small holdings are markedly characteristic of the EOTtian asricult, 
al system. Under these conditions not only should the position of the Egjp 
ian peasant, the jeUah be highly satisfactory, but Egypt should have lt| 
owed with especial readiness the advance movement that h^ beea 
in every country, and that, while, on the one hand, it tends to improve ag 
cultural produce, also tends to provide for the security and real matej 
welfare of the peasant. If something has been done m Egypt, itisd 
the first step towards an action that must hereafter be continued *i| 
great intensity. The Egyptian Government has already begun the wj, 
of agricultural legislation and is likely to continue it actively ; this is 
nessed to by the formation of the Khedivial Society of Agriculture, f onndedi 
i8q8 on the initiative of Prince Hussein ; the promulgation of theveryi, 
portant law of March ist., 1913, declaring undistrainable those farmstl 
Lea of which is less than 5 feddans, with which we have already dealt i 
this Bulletin more than once (i); not to mention the co-operative moveua 
initiated by Omar Uufty Bey and continued in Eibet's new sclia 
for the constitution of agricultural co-operative societies in Egypt, 
which we intend now to speak. But, before entenng on the subjis 
we think it well to say a little more with regard to the present position 
the Egyptian in order that the reader may understand the difficiilti 
that the Government and the authorities have met with in their efioi 
for the economic and social improvement of the rural classes. 

M. Ribet writes “The fellah is sober, tough and hard working, i 
thriftless and fatalistic, and, thus not easily accessible to the idea 
sacrifices to be made today for a benefit to be reaped tomorrow, t 
sides, he is uninstructed and the victim of the most odious usury. 

I 000 jeUheen (men) hardly 85 can read and write. I do not speak 
the women, of whom only 3 % can read and write. In every ^age tte, 
a Greek druggist, a person as extraordinary as he is hamriul, called hatal 
who sets himself, by means of a clever system of usurious loans, to obti 
possession of the fellaheen’s farms and their profits. The famous law ra 

ering farms of less than 5 feddans undistrain able, which excited so miiclii 

tention in Egypt, was principally intended to liberate the peasants front 
yoke of the " bakal ”. But, besides the ignorance of the peasants aait 
intolerable advantages taken of them, other causes united to make! 
necessity of agricultural association felt profoundly, just as m other coin 
ties, only perhaps more here. And amongst these we should menM 
the cotton crisis of 1911, the serious injltry done to the cotton crop^ 
parasites and the continuous increase in recent years m the number otm 
expropriated, to which the 5 feddans law will now put a certam hrfflt. 
all these evils there could only be one efficacious remedy : that rernedy * 
has not failed of beneficial results in all countries which have sufletea 


(i) Cfr. Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence. Year III, No. 0. SeptemNT, 
] 57 and Year IV, No. 7, Jnly, I9*3* 93* 
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rioiltural crises : namely the association of the farmers and their co- 
nation in the struggle against their common enemies. 

Let us now see how the co-operative movement in agriculture in Egypt 
5 developed and what is its present position. 


§ 2. The beginnings of the co-operative motoment. 


Let us say at once : the co-operative movement in Egyptian Agricul- 
re is still in the embryonic stage, its development, by no means easy, 
en the mental conditions and the general situation of the peasant farmers 
considered, has not yet received the highly important sanction of Govern- 
nt, without which it must remain permanently paralysed, but which 
believe will be given before long. 

The Egyptian co-operative movement is closely connected with the 
■k of Omar Lufty Bey. He may be reasonably considered the father 
o operation in Egypt. In 1908, Prince Hussein had instituted a Commiss- 
to act on behalf of the Khedivial Society of Agriculture and study 
lill and regulations for agriailtural co-operation in Egypt. Of this 
nmission, Lufty Bey was a member and he was to found at Cairo, two 
islater, the first Egyptian co-operative credit society for small traders, 
hough this was not a co-operative society exclusively agricultural in 
lacter (i), we think it well to give a brief account of it and the results 
as attained, so that the reader may have some idea of the general condi- 
is under which co-operation as a rule vrill have to live and thrive in Egypt, 
glean our facts from M. Ribet’s interesting work above referred to. 
The credit co-operative society, founded at Cairo by Lufty Bey, was 
nded under the form it was compelled to take of an Egyptian limited 
lility ^iety^ authorized by the Khedive. In order to preser\-e the 
]peiative principle unchanged, it was authorized to introduce the 
owii^ provisions into its rules : ist. The shares are personal and only 
iisfeiable with the consent of the Board of Management ; 2nd. Loans 
only granted to members, except when there are available funds in 
of the requirements of the members themselves. 

The society has a capital of 175,000 frs., fuUy paid up. The shares are 
'hs. each. The expenses in connection with the foundation of the so- 
y came to 1,500 frs. During 1911, it granted loans for a total amount 
525 OT frs., at 7 14 %. The loans were granted for six months and the 
rant vaned generally from Z50 to 1,000 frs. The society discounts its 
.2 5 % at the Deutsche Bank. It is only exceptionally that the loans 
fflewed and always on condition of repayment in instalments of V, of 

W His co-operative society, in its first working year, granted special loans to certain 
stations. Such loans, as we shall see herealter, are now granted by the 
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the entire loan. There are 250 members m the s^ety. There u, 
discount committee workir^ both independently and thro^ the discni, 
cStee of the Deutsche Bank. Loans are only granted on signal^, 

* Thifften was the form of the first co-operative credit society founjej 
Kv T uftv Bev The form of a limited Habffity society is certm y Mt tl, 
S^st sJtable for co-operative societies geners^y and 
Sricultural co-operative societies; but it is obhgatory until the Egypt#, 

Ovil Code is suitably amended. , . j 

The proposals made by Omar Lufty in this sense were not adopW 

Still he did not abandon the idea and founded a certmn ap 

Lltural associations under the form of civil soaeti^. 
years the co-operative movement imtiated by tarn has b^n gradual^ 
Lking progres^ slowly, it is true, but snffiaently surely. AUtheassK 
" have prospered, some more some less, and ^me have acqmreJ: 
local importance which augurs excellently for the future. 


§ 3. Agriculturai. associations at present existing. 


I,et us now give a short account of the agricultural associations atp. 
sent existing in Egypt, their constitution and their working Of these as 
Slrthe most toportant are those of Shubrah-d-Namlah, M 
and Nahiah. of which we shall speak more in detail. 


Association oj Shubrah-d-Namlah. 


This is the oldest of the associations now working in 
founded on January 21st., 1910. It had at first 97 members, the numte 
which had increased by December 3 i 5 t., 1912 to 241. The share capi j 
first 8 634 frs., amounted at the end of the year to 13,502 fis. It is mA 
of contributions on shares of 200 milliJmes each (5.124 
fund increased in the three years 1910-1912 from 922 frs. to 2,972 ^ 
the share capital alone would not suffice to enable the t 

the fairly considerable demands for the satisfaction of wbch > 

founded: it therefore has had recourse to loans T^hes 

which it now obtains from the National Bank and tong its 
year it obtained from the tedit Co-operarive Soaety "lentu^^ea * 
amount as a rule to 1,000 Egyptian Pounds (25.620 frs.) a year aa 
repaid in full with 6 % interest after the harvest. 

The principal business of the as.sociation may be bti y ^ 
ised as follows ; purchase of seeds, manure and . L ii c 

again to members at 3 % above purchase price with 7 /o r™ 
of credit payments ; loans to members. 
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shall here give a short summary of this business for the year 1912: 

rchase of Beans for Sowing Frs. 34,408 

I, ” Cotton Seeds . ” 8,537 

II '■ Chemical Manure " 12,708 

'■ "Coal ” 4,586 

^ellaneous Purchases ” 8,352 

Total Purchases . . Frs. 68,611 

las to Members ” 43,913 " 43,913 

Total of Business Operations . . . Frs. 112,524 

These figures call for some remarks. 

First of aU it is to be observed that the association is able to purchase 
tar lower prices than the fellaheen can individually, so that purchase 
in it is always a gain to the members, in spite of the profit of 3 % 
1 the 7 % interest in case of credit payments. It is also to be observed 
it this interest, which might appear to some a little too high, especially 
the case of an association of benevolent character not seeking profits but 
h eminently social aims, is indeed very low when the general sit- 
ioa of the money market in Egypt is considered, and appears lower 
1, when contrasted with the intolerable amounts exacted from the 
isants in places where there are not as yet any of these co-operative 
ociations and where the fellah is obliged to pay the usurious demands 
:lie"bakal”. 

We must, however observe that the net profits for the three 
ITS, 1910, 1911 and 1912 were respectively 2,844 frs-. 3i382 frs. 
13,407 frs. These profits were divided into three equal portions: one 
rd was placed to the reserve fund, one third distributed among the 
rchasers, under the form of coupons exchangeable for purchases, in 
iportion to the amount of the purchases ; one third, finally, is 
tributed among members under the form of dividends. Small con- 
ations are also paid into the Fund for Assistance to the Poor, and 
the Fund for Co-operation Propaganda and Agricultural Education. 

AssocMion of Kom-el-Nnr. 

This association is perhaps the most important of those now existing 
gypt. At the end of 1905, it had 307 members with a share capital of 
76 frs., or more than three times that of the Shubrah-el-Namlah 
dation. As regards the amount of business done, the Kom-el-Nur 
dation also surpasses the other ; while in 1912, as we have seen, the 
1 business done by the Shubrah association amounted to 112,524 frs, 
he case of the Kom association, the figure was 173,473 frs. The 
profits were 17,345 frs., 10 % of the total business done and the reserve 
Ion January ist., 1913 amounted to 9,182 frs. It is, however, to be 
^that the amount of the loans obtained from the National Bankin- 
“ of amounting to 1,000 Egyptian pounds, was precisely double that 
«nt (51,240 frs.), As regards its business operations, there is no 
•taatial difference between them and those of the Shubrah association. 
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Association of NaMah. 

This was founded in June, 1910. It is among the most important, in poin 
r w members at the end of 1912, the same amount as in th, 

irs. '. 3 S.rb.. .h. it d„ i. ‘ 

fa \ the year 1912, against 173,473 frs. m the case of the Kom-el-Xn 
association). It, however, deserves special notice on account of som 
S of its management by which it is distmguished from the otl* 

***°Tfa N^ah association, like the others, buys goods and sells them agaij 
to members for cash or on credit. When it gives credit it also charges inte,. 
est which slightly increases the prices. This increase is ^ arranged that 
The members buying on credit from the association pay the same amoat: 
as they would have to if they purchased directly on the market foi cask 

This is of course, no sUght gain for the purchaser. 

T^ loans are granted at 9 % (not at 7 % as in ^e Shubrah assocn- 
.• \ • «,i« rate is stUl very low in comparison with the 30 % the M 

hi“cLtt^To pay. Itis w^ also to note that the a» 
tion does not ask for a mortgage, nor actual secunty, but is satisfied 4 

TheTote, the year 1912, amounted to 4,74° fe- were ii 

vided as follows : 50 % placed to the reserve fund ; 20 4 di^nbuted ascra- 
IvSchSable for purchase; 2004 as dimdends to Members; 10 ,1 
to the Poor Fund, and the Fund for Co-operation Prop^anda. 

We shall dose these brief notes on the agncnltural aviation m 
in Egypt with a few figures reproduced from the interesting wttl 

of M. Michel. 

Figures showing the work of the AgriouUural AssociMons now 
in E^pt (in Egyptian Founds) (i). 


5amt ol tfee A«oci«tiaa 


Shubiuh'Cl'-Naitilab 
Kom-d-KtiT . ♦ • 

NaWah 

Auleila 

Santiin&y . . • < 

Nechil 

Mebdet Dlay .. . 
Naamtil 


it 

I! 


Sbaze 
Capilal 
Jammy alt. 
«<*3 


Total . . 


241 

307 

307 

202 

106 

117 

M* 

124 


WatUng T«tr 


Total 

pndBcis 

Done 


tons 

Ccobactecl 


Roervej Ktt 

j Pd 


1,546 


5*7 

1.857 

784 

286 

302 

920 

322 

186 


4397 

6,771 

2,800 

I.S35 

5.981 

*,875 

7 

933 


5,084 


*5,33* 


1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

759 

500 

I.7S0 

1,005 

800 


9,814 


(i) An Egyptian Pound = *5-6* D®- 
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j(. Michel rightly teiuBrks that what is most observable in this table 
theh^h pe^ntage of the reserve fund. "Although, ” he writes, “ several 
these syndicates are not more than a year old and all began work with 
iufficiently large amount of capital, the total amount of the reserve 
ids is 17 % total amount of the capital. This is a result that 
ay European co-operative societies might envy. It is due partly to the 
nparatively large profits made ; in 1912 the profits amounted to 6 % of 
: total busing done and 30 % of the capital. The rudimentary con- 
ion of trade in the villages and the.Ughcost of money allow of the syndic: 
s makmg large profits, while still rendering considerable services to 
nr members. The competition of the co-operative societies against each 
ler and private traders would make it impossible, in most European 
jntries to sell seed at a profit of from 10 to 20 %, as at Nahiah, or to 
id at 9 %. " _ 

This then is the general situation of the Egyptian agricultural asso- 
tions and the environment in which they must develop and work. If 
; apicnltural co-operative movement in Egypt stopped with the above 
ntioned a^odations, which are rather syndicates than real and true co- 
erative societies, it would present very Uttle interest. But the movement 
Qow giving signs of greater vigour and with this new phase of activity 
s our intention briefly to deal in the following paragraph. 


§ 4. New tendencies of AGRICUtTOllAL CO-OPESATION. 


The [first attempt made by Prince Hussein in 1908, if indeed it did 
t quite attain the end the Commission and the Khedivial Society had in 
:w, that is to say the passing of special laws for the co-operative 
ieties, still succeeded in giving birth to these first associations of which 
have just spoken, which form a nucleus round which the movement will 
Jdop. In view of the excellent financial and social results attained by the 
cciations already existii^. Prince Hussein thought in 1912 of pressing 
wrd to the complete realisation of his ideals. Eor this purpose, M. 
»t, an officer of the French Agricultural Department, and quite a spe- 
hst m the matter of ^cultural co-operation, was invited by the Khedivial 
pety of Agriculture to come to Egypt to give courses of lectures there and 
TW a complete scheme for the organization of agricultural association. 

I Be scheme consisted of four parts : organization for purposes of the 
. finance, and administration and organization for extension and propa- 
“»• Although to proposals have not yet been accepted by the Egyptian 
wnment, we think it well to summarize them briefly, since, whatever the 
aal tom the agricultural co-operation the Government sanctions may 
la Egypt, it cannot differ widely from the general lines laid down by 
” 'a his proposals. 

^ ns give the principal heads of the bill drafted and the proposed rules. 
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(A) Bill for AgriciUiural Co-operaiive Socitties in Egypt. 

1. General Provisions. — The agricultural co-operative societies shajL 
associations of an unlimited number of farmers of a sir^le district or a sm 
region (or part thereof) for the defence of the interests and the ia,3 
of the profits of members only, by means of business carried onj, 
common. 

2. Legislation and Civil Personality. — The societies shall be regtlji, 
in accordance with their rules, the present law and the Civil Code. 

In every case the Commercial Code shall be applicable to them ajJijj 
procedure shall be followed. They shall have dvil personahty and m, 
therefore receive without impediment free grants from Uving persons j 
testamentary bequests under the form of maqf (i) property or ait 
other form. 

Members’ Liability. They may be formed as unhmited liabihty sodelh 
or as societies in which the liabilily is limited by shares or to a fixed amniiii 

Members, Rides, Management. The provisions made in relalij 
to these three subjects do not substantially differ from those in (onji 
similar societies in other countries. 

Members' Shares. If the capital is divided into shares no share ni 
be less than 20 P. T. (5.12 fts) or more than 500 P. T. (128 frs) No oaes 
have an interest of more than 400 Egyptian pounds (10,248 fe.) in a sin 
co-operative society, nor possess shares the nominal value of widch am 
this amount. The shares shall always be personal. They may only be tm 
ferred with the consent of the Board of -Management or of the Gena 
Meeting. 

The capital may vary with the number of members. It may, ta 
ever, never be less than the amount subscribed at the foundation of i 
society. 

Reserve Fund. The reserve fund shall be unlimited and be deiin 
from the following sources : 

1st. Entrance fees ; 

and. Difference between the nominal value and the rate of issue of u 
shares, in case of their being new shares issued after the formation of ft 
society ; 

3rd. Three fourths at least of the net annual profits until the lesetn 
fund amounts to two thirds of the share capital ; 

4th. Profits not claimed by members or that they have lost by [ 
scription. 

In unlimited liability credit co-operative societies without capit 
all the profits shall be paid into the reserve fund to form a guarantee h 
the rules, however, may provide that 10 % of the profits be set asiit 
works of public utility. 


(i) The waqf, as wc know, are the real estate belonging to Mohammedan w 
commimities. 
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In societies in which the liability is limited by shares or fixed at a 
tain amount, when the reserve fund amounts to »’/, of the share capital, 
. surplus profits shall be divided among the members ; in no case, 
^ever, shall this dividend exceed 5 % of the nominal value of the share! 


B) Proposed General Regulations for AgrioMurd Co-operative Societies. 


We pass over those portions of the rules that offer no special interest 
conespondii® almost exactly with those in force in the majority of exist- 
- co-operative institutions. Some of the regulations, however, deserve 
ntion : those, for example, relating to the members and the business of 
, societies. As regards the members, the following rules are proposed. In 
ler to be a member of a co-operative society, it is necessary 
ist„ to be of age ; 

2nd., to have one's habitual residence in the district mentioned in the 
■d of foundation of the institute ; 

3td., to be a laud holder or farmer or occupied in work connected with 
iculture ; 

4th., not to be already registered as member of a similar association 
ichich the liability of members is unlimited ; 

5th., not to have been declared bankrupt or interdicted ; 

6th., to have the approval of the Board of Mana geme n t ' 

The member must submit to the decisions of the board of manage- 
nt; he may, however, in case of opposition, have recourse ta the Corn- 
tee of Supervision, with which the ultimate decision rests. 

In regard to business operations it must first of all be observed that the 
jperatiye societies contemplated are defined in the bill as agricultural 
lit societies the object of which is to obtain for the farmers of small 
medium sized farms the money they require for their work, as cheaply 
wssible. 

The co-operative societies may conduct the following operations : 
1st., Grant short loans exclusively to members for periods that must 
generally exceed one year. They may, however, in exceptional cases. 
It loans for up to five years. 

The loans must always be justified by utility and the exclusively agri- 
"ral character of the work for which they are obtained. No loan may 
panted on the mere signature of the borrower. 

2nd., Discount bills pa.ssed exclusively by members for purposes of 
' and farm neces.sities ; 

3«i., Get bills rediscounted, after signature of them, at a central co- 
stive society or a credit institute ; 

Undertake collections or payments in behalf of members ; 

5 ., Receive deposits from members and open current accounts for 
", at interest or not ; 
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.eth., Borrow for own account for terms of not more than five w, 
and at a rate never to exceed the legal rate ; 
yth,, Invest funds temporarily uninvested. 

As we see, these societies act as teal credit institutes for 
members, and conduct the principal operations of such institutes. Bb' 
co-operative societies in M. Ribet’s scheme are not exclusively credii 
deties ; they may at the same time act as co-operative sodeties for potj 
and sale. They therefore may ; 

1st., Organize the collective purchase of manures, agricultural in 
ments, livestock, seeds and all taw and manufactured material teqt 
in agriculture and all artides for food or domestic use, whether actij 
intermediaries for a group of members who desire to make purchase 
purchasing for the account of the assodation itself. 

and.. Obtain all agricultural implements and livestock requited 
farmwork etc., with the object of leasing them to the members ol 
assodation for their exdusive use ; 

3rd., Encourage and organize the sale of thdr members' crops; 
4th., Build and lease storehouses {chuana), hulling rooms, a 
rooms etc,, for the exdusive use of members. 

The co-operative sodeties may also afterwards plan, organize i 
support institutes of economic character, such as mutual societie 
insurance against agricultural risks, sodeties for mutual aid in sich 
etc,, as well as found agricultural workshops in connection with the Sj 
against plant diseases and especially against the cotton worm, prom 
and encourage the use of manure, agricultural implements etc; giveli 
tures on agricultural subjects etc. etc. 


CONCIUSION. 


In the short space of this article we have therefore rapidly indicifi 
the present situation of the Egyptian fellah, the various attempts madt 
promote a co-operative movement in Egyptian agriculture, the resits 
far attained and the proposals for the future 

If a positive judgment may be pronounced in so delicate a mts 
we should say that Egypt presents an excellent fidd for the developmfflt 
agricultural co-operation, especially when the matter is considered froai 
point of view of the enormous advantagesthe Egyptian peasant migii’ 
tain from a widespread movement of assodation. 'There are, however, s»j 
who object,and perhaps they are not wrong, that the fdlah has jotj 
reached that degree of sodal evolution necessary for the co-operative 
iple to be appM well and safely. This is also, for the moment, the 
of the Egy^an Government, which, while it is granting the felhA 
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teffloi savings banks, undistrainable "homesteads”, and a considerable 
,iiDt of land for improvement, does not yet think fit to urge the peasant, 
on the road to syndicalism and mutuality. Certainly, every 
jvation, above all if radical, requires long preparation, attherisk of failin, 
cjjbly and obtaining results contrary to those looked for. We cannotg 
,ever, deny that E^t, through the action especially of Prince Hussein 
Itbe Khedivial Society of Agricultoe, is being more and more prepared 
the proposed end, so that the day cannot be far off when the i>lp!»lg 
,nfty Bey, now embodied in M. Ribet’s proposals, will definitely come to 
realised. 




Part. II: Insurance and Thrift 


HOLLAND. 


INSURANCE OF AGRICUETURAE LABOURERS 
BY THE " LANDBOUW-ONDEREINGE 


SOORCES; 

CEmALE Landbouw-Onderunoe. Ncderlandsche I^andbouw-Vereenigung tot het 
ondetling dragen van het Bedrijfs-Risico. Verslag, Balans, Rekening en Veraatswoording 
{AsrmUmal Cmlral Mutual Society, Dutch Famiers’ Associatim for the Distribution oj 
Pmltssicnd Risks. Report and Balance Sheet). Years 1910, 1911 and 1912. 

ESES (S.) : landbouw Ongefallen - Veisekering in Nederland (AsrieuUiiral Accident 
ImmrKein Holland). In the Review “Cultnra”, July, 1911, pages 327-347. 


§ I. Laws in force. 


Insttrance of agricultural labourers t^ainst accidents is not yet 
apulsopr in Holland. The law of 1901 on accident insurance compelled 
ly the industrial employers to insure their workmen against accidents in 
M work either with the National Insurance Bank or under certain con. 
MS, with mutual or private institutions. It was thought it would be 
it to provide separately for agriculture, in consideration of the special con- 
Ms It presents. For this purpose, the Government prepared a special 
Utach It presented in 1905, but which has not yet been approved for 
ous reasons, the chief being that in the meantime the necessity was re- 
E»(l of amending the law on accident insurance of industrial workmen. 

e position of agricultural labourers, has, however been consider- 
y unproved by the provisions inserted in the labour contract by which 
W, the Civil Code of Holland was amended and completed. 

:dh '^laim compensation for material losses suf- 

y hem through accidents in their work only in accordance with art- 
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idesi 40 I-I 407oftheavilCode,inwluchthegenerdpnnapteislaidd^ 
t£ ev^ per^n is Uable for loss sufiered by others thr^gh l^ 
LnceM imprudence, or through persons andthingsfor ,^^heist«t»^ 
Me But as effective proof of such responsibihty B very dfflcdt to ob^ 
the labourers, on whom, accordh^ to these provisions, the burden oft], 
nroof fell but seldom succeeded in making good their daim to compemati^ 
In very many cases, which ri^tly or wrongly were considered purely aoji 
ental the labourers alone suffered, unless the masters thought o 
them’ assistance for a longer or shorter time. And th^ nmy laboiin,, 
victims of accidents, could only be saved from econonuc rum by privKi 

^'SS'proSons with regard to the labour contract issued in 1907 
special sanction to three principles of great importance for agncnltaj 

labomers^^^^ i 638-cof the Qvil Code the master is obUged to contiii, 
payment of wages, for a comparatively short period to the labomer » 
Lpacitated for work through sickness or acmdent, always provided ^ 
the sickness or accident cannot be proved to be due to a voluntary acta 
of the labourer, to his imprudence or to infirmity he has kept concede 
Article 1.638-x obUges the master to provide that the workrcoi 
the furniture and the implements used in the business are and are kept n 
such a condition that the labourer may be ‘ 

Ids life, morals or property, asfarasis compatible with justice and wiM 
nature of the work.” Whoever fails m this duty is Imund to compel 
the labourer in full for any loss, unless serious culpabihty can k prorf 
against him or in case of unavoidable accidents. In case of mortd 
Mts, the consort, children and parents of the victim have a clamli 
compensation if dependent on his labour. ; u- 

In terms of article 1,638-y, the master is bound in case of s ckm 
of or accident to his servants Uvmg with him to inake prortsion for i 
necessary medical attendance and treatment for six w^ks, unless ft 
has alrwdv been provided for in some other way. The labourer may l> 
called on to repay the amount expended in the fifth and 
that for the first four weeks must be paid by the 
or accident is to be ascribed to intentional act onthe partof thelaboi® 
his imprudence or an infinnity he has kept concealed. 

Thus, since 1907, the duty of the farmers to promde 
in cases of sickness or accident is considerably 
insuring agricultural labourers against accidents ' j 

provisions^givethemarightto compensation from 
when the accident is due to the defective equipment of ^te ara ‘ 
case of purely fortuitous accident, can they dam 
than before. H the farmers were to be made hable in the ca^ f 
ents, without a distribution of risks among a number of theffl, 
them would have to meet Uabilities far beyond their r«sources^b , 
case, the passing of a law on agricultural acadent insurance 
question of time. 
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§ 2. FoTODATION of " WNDBOUW- ONDERUNGR,” 

Pfiparoioiy Action. — Without waiting, however, for legislation, 
putch fanners, have already on their own account, founded an accident 
irance society for the benefit of their labourers, and in a few years it has 
^ very brilliant progress and is constantly extending its field. 

The law of 190^ on accidents had for the first time drawn the atten- 
1 of the farmers to the question whether an agricultural accident i«- 
jnce society would be desirable and what form would be best adapted to 
special needs and conditions of agriculture. Later on, since 1904, 
[ost all the large agricultural and viticultural associations have expressed 
h opinion on the matter, in their discussions and resolutions. A year 
ore the publication of the 1905 bill, the Dutch Agricultural Committee 
•ierknicch Landbouw-Comite) pronounced itself in favour of the introduc- 
lof compulsory agricultural accident insurance, and in 1908 the same 
mnittee decided to invite the Govermnent to present a new bill ; at the 
le time it expressed its desire that the law should limi t itself to 
ting insurance compulsory, leaving the farmers free except as regards 
necessary precautions to be taken, in respect to the manner in which 
insurance should be arranged. After this great organization of agri- 
tnral societies, in 1906, also the Dutch Peasants’ League {Nederlandsche 
tmimd) pronounced in favour of accident insurance and in 1907 a 
lective address was presented to the Chamber by various rural asso- 
dons. 

Vet, convinced that they would have no success in influencing the 
verament, while they limited themselves to a statement of principle, 
t that it was necessary to approach it with definite and well thought 
[proposals, so as to solve the problem in a manner answering to the 
iditions of agricultural industry, a group of important agricultural 
ieties, and amongst them peasants’ unions founded; on June 8th., 1907, 
permanent committee to study the question of agricultural accident 
pirance on mutual principles. This committee came to the conclusion 
t it would be best for the farmers directly to undertake the charge of 
business in question, while they had still the time, with all possible energy. 
November 3rd., 1908, the permanent committee decided to start a vot- 
ary accident insurance society on mutual principles. 

For a moment, a union with the horticulturists was contemplated, as 
®gst them a similar movement had manifested itself and has made 
gress. But, on more mature consideration, it was decided to work se- 
ately. Because, as is natural, it was desired to found the new agri- 
aual organizations on the basis of those already existing: and agri- 
tee m Holland as a rule is organized by provinces, while horticul- 
e, m view of its special conditions, has an organization rather of local cha- 
te Besides, a joint organization did not seem advisable in view of 
Merence of risks in horticulture and agriculture. So they have each 
“ eo their separate organizations, although on the same principles. 
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The horticolturaloiganization was first founded. OnMarch 25th,, 
the meeting of the Dutch Horticultural Council (TitMouw-Ka^ 
uted the Horticultural Co-operative Society (Tuinhouw-Onderlinge)^ ^1^ 
began work on July ist., igog. 

The s^cultural organization, in view of the larger area to whiij j 
was to extend, required a somewhat loiter period of preparation. 

Only on July ist.. igog, at a large meeting held at Utrecht, attenj, 
by delegates from the societies and unions belonging to the Permaje, 
Committee and munbers of interested persons, was it decided to fouiii 
Central Mutual Agricultural Society (CentraU Landbouw-Onderlinge) (, 
agricultural accident insurance. The following months were employed i 
forming the provincial and local organization and explaining the puipe, 
of the society in the different regions of the country ; after that the sodet 
could begin work on January 1st., igio. 

Organization — The insurance society was organmed on the prind|j 
of decentrahsation. The provincial associations (Provinciale Landbom(h 
derlinge of which the fanners are members, act as real and true insutatt 
agencies. Only one undertaking of very large size [Nederlandsche Hei 
maatschappii) is directly affiliated to the Central Society. In case of saa 
accidents, such as have not caused disablement for a ^riod of more thaati 
months, the risk is exclusively borne by these organizations. They are ai 
tonomous, have their own rules that of course must aU be uniform in esso 
tial points, and separate Boards of Management, composed of a presiiei 
a secretary and a varying number of members. In most societies one oftl 
members of the board is appointed by the provincial agricultural sodeti 
tolriig part in the foundation of the partiodar society. 

The provincial associations are then divided into Aldeelingm (D 
visions), managed by a local commission elected by the members (Pliisis 
lijke-Onderlinge-Commissie) (i). These Commissions are the intermediaii 
between the provincial insurance organizations and the individual memto 
They have not only to manage the local business of the association bi 
also' represent it with its members. This of&ce, which they had not i 
the beginning, was gradually imposed on them by force of circumstano 
and was sanctioned at the meeting of the members of the centra o 
operative society, held on December 19th.. 1912. and inserted 
rules. The same meeting also decided that at the plenary meetings 
the provincial associations, which any member may attend, the vo 
must be taken no longer per head, but per Before every peni 

meeting the members of each afdeding must agree in regard to t 
jects placed on the agenda and appoint a delegate to vote at the m 


(i) Tlus division of all the provincial institutions into /4/il«/tnf;cnwasonlyrecen y ^ 
as a result of the decision of the plenary meeting of members of the Central Mu ua ^ 
held on December 19th,, 1912. Freviously, there were only two provinces thus 
land and Guelders. In the other provinces the local conduct ofaffars was 
pUuUstlijke Commissies, the members of which were appointed by the Central Soc e . 
wm Commissarissm), according to the de^rcs of the persons locally interested. 
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^onnity with the mandate given him. The number of votes of each 
^ calculated upon the amount of wages its members pay in a year. 
lujdeeliitg has one vote for every 25,000 florins so paid, but no afd^ing 
more Zealand). 

The local commissions form the basis on which the whole insurance 
jniration rests. Their principal duty is to investigate every case of 
ideat, its importance and its causes, and to see that the victim receives 
)ical attendance and treatment and the compensation due to bim for 
loss of bis wages according to the conditions of insurance. As in most 
,5 the consequences of accidents do not last beyond two months, the local 
iinissions must perform the greater part of the work unaided. Together 
h this their principal business, they also have other work of a prepar- 
ry nature, such as, that of ascertainii^ the amount of annual wages paid 
members, on the basis of which their contributions are fixed. 

The Central Mutual Society {Cenirale Landbomi'-Onderlinge) is under 
management cf the College of Commissioners (Commissarissen) , con- 
iug of representatives of the provincial insurance organizations. .The 
iness management is in the hands of a board, composed of two persons 
jointed at the general meeting. There is, besides, a Commissie van Toe- 
d for supervision of the business and a commission for the examination 
the balance sheet and the book keeping ; both these commissions are 
iposed of Commissarissen. 

The Central Society provides for tompensation in the more serious 
es, those requiring medical attendance for more than two months or 
jlting in death. It thus serves in some degree as a reinsurance 
iitute. Besides this, it is the ordinary administrative body, dealing 
h every question of technical administration or of general legal cha- 
fer. For this part of its work, together with other organizations uniting 
h it for the same object, the Cenirale Werkgevers-Risico-Bank and the 
i-Risico (Legal Risk) association, it has founded an excellent and very 
flal administrative body, the Centraal Beheer, to which the greater 
it of the administrative work is entrusted. In this way it has been 
anged that the organization, still in its youth, might from the start have 
taff trained to settle the difficult problems it has to deal with, without 
uriing excessive expense. 

In addition to the organization proper above described, there are also 
I arbitration Committees (Commissies von Scheidslieden) in the various 
ivinces, deciding appeals against the decisions of the management. 

I the end of 1912 there was further founded a Higher Commission (Hoojd 
pwissie) as a second court of appeal. These Commissions are composed 
|a president, a secretary and four members, with their deputies, half of 
to labourers. 

I Benefits. — According to the accident regulations established by the 
ptral Society, and considerably extended by the plenary meeting of De- 
pber igth., iqiz^ compensation is given for every accident to any one hired 
Rncultural work. Only those labourers and employees engaged exdus- 
Py for work not of an agricultural kind, as, for example, bakers, are 
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excluded from the insurance. But a servant, who has to attend to 
of various kinds, and amongst it also agricultural work, is insured fotUj 
whole time he is worki^. Children of the farmers, over ten years oi Z 
if they also take part in the farmwork, are considered as labourers. Tin 
can, however, at their own request, be excluded from the insurance. 

The idea of what constitutes an accident was also considerably ej. 
tended at the general meeting of December 19th,, 191a. First of a| , 
labourer had only a right to compensation when injured by an accidat 
while engaged in agricultural work. Now it is no longer considered wlj. 
ther the accident is directly due to certain occupations, but it is enoi||, 
that there is a connection between it and them. In addition, it is no lojgt, 
necessary that the accident should be coimected with an agricnltmi 
occupation, it is only necessary that it should be connected with some wod 
with which the labourer was entrusted by the farmer. 

Since January 1st., 1913 it has become possible for the landbolda 
to insure themselves personally against accidents. As the small fannaj 
need to be insured equally with the labourers, a separate insurance brinji 
was first founded for them in 1910. But this led to no result and » 
now the proprietors, on making application, are insured in the sam 
way as the labourers. They are chiefly insured against accidents 1 
agricultural work. But insured landholders, if victims of accidents, le 
ceive compensation also in all those cases in which a labourer would b 
entitled to it. ♦ 

The members' meeting on December 19th., 1912 made provision lot 1 
very useful extension of insurance, deciding that many professional nul- 
adies must be placed on a par with accidents. The administration 
gie van Commissarissen) has to compile a list of maladies that may gm; 
claim to compensation. This list cannot at first be very large, becaiH; 
science has not yet established many elements by which we may judge vH 
certainty of the origin of diseases in relation to difterent occupations. 

For the masters it is a particularly important thing that the rist 
of what is called civil liabihty is now covered by insurance. Since tk 
financial consequences of article 1,638-x of the civil code were alreadf 
included in the insurance, the members' meeting of December 194,1 
1912 decided also to include claims for compensation based on ut-i 
ides, 1,401-1,407 of the Code, already mentioned. Thus, if a master if 
obliged, in accordance with the above artides, to compensate a third pern: 
the amount of compensation is paid by the assodation, provided the injert 
is cansed by one of his workmen or connected vrith the execution of work* 
an agricultural character. The object of this hraitation is that the assodato 
shall only undertake the risk of accidents due to the master personally 
to his labourers in the exerdse of their proper professional work. 
purpose, it has also been established that the adnrinistration of the Ceiit^ 
Sodety (ColUgie van Commissarissen) may refuse to undertake J 
ability risks in the case of certain occupations and work in which the possi 
ity of third persons being injured is particularly great. Thus, by 
dedsion of the administration of April 8th., 1913, no compensation is 
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j injuries done by motor cars or motor or firearms or vehicles not 
for farm work. There is a further limitation of insurance of liabil- 
V, in that the maximum eventual compensation is fixed at 10,000 florins 
[case of one person being injured and at 25,000 florins in case of more 
jtiitts, and at 2,500 florins in case of damage to property. 

4 special separate branch of the institute has been started for the 
surance of domestic servants against sickness, the master having to 
fovide them, in terms of article 1,638-y above mentioned, with medical 
tendance and treatment for six weeks. Many offices have been opened 
{this purpose, the work of which is independent of that of the other 
isnrance branches. 

We shall now briefly consider the benefits provided for the insured 
tourers by this voluntary institution. In establishing the regulations 
{accidents in work, the benefits the law of 1901 granted to the in- 
jstrial workmen have been taken as a standard. There has, however 
*n some departure from that standard in various points of detail 
The labourer, first of all, receives medical treatment, unless this has 
*n provided for in some other way. Besides this, compensation is given to 
sa for the disablement caused by the accident. And as this compensation 
given for loss of wages, it must be calculated upon the wages. In case, 
jwever, the disablement lasts only a few days, no compensation is given, 
nee it is not held advisable to relieve the master of the obligation, imposed 
f article 1,638-c of the Civil Code, of continuii^ the payment of wages in 
le first days of sickness and also because compensations for accidents of 
nail moment cause disproportionate labour and expenditure. The term 
ir which no compensation is paid was at first 10 days, but, in con- 
^uence of requests from various quarters, it was reduced to 5 days, from 
anuary ist., 1913. 

In case of ffisablement lasting more than 5 (at first 10) days from the 
ate of the accident, a distinction must be made between temporary and 
ermanent disablement. In case of temporary disablement the labourer 
leaves 70 % of the wages he would presumably have received; if, 
Dwever, the disablement is only partial, the compensation is reduced in 
toportion. The expenditure is borne, up to the end of the first two 
imths, by the provincial associations and after that by the Central 
Dciety. 

I In case of prinanent disablement or permanent reduction of working 
(parity, a pension is granted that may amount utmost to 70% of the wages, 

' proportion to the degree of diminution of working capacity, 

*ad of a pension, the management and administration may grant the 
™rer, if he desires it and it is considered to his interest, a lump sura of 80% 
e capitalised value of the pension. If the working capacity is dimin- 
j by less than one tenth, in any case a lump sum is paid. In fact, a di- 
™*)n of so little importance is easily compensated by the man hiitKa-lf 
a httle time adaptmg himself to the circumstances ; and besides 
10ns of abrolutely insignificant amounts are of little value for the 
“Mrs, while they are a source of heavy expense to the insurance office. 
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The compensation was at first 312 times the daily pay (eq^. that is, , 
vear's pension) ; but, in consequence of the changes intr^uced at thea,|| 
rf 1912 in the regulations for accidents in work, it has been increased t, 
three times that amount. 

In case of mortal accidents, the widow receives for her natural lifeoj 
until she remarries, 30 % of the deceased's wages, and ev^ child receive 
IS 0/ up to his or her seventeenth year ; however, the total pension, ,! 
tte wdow and children may not exceed 60 % of the deceared’s wage. 
Further, in 1913, the insurance was made to include the funeral expeasesj, 
the amount of 30 times the daily wages. j • . 

It must also be observed that in case of accidents caused intentional, 
or through serious negligence on the part of the labourer, there is no clain 
to any compensation, and proceedings may even be taken i^ainstj 
master acxused of having caused the accident, voluntarily or by seiioa 
n«!lieence On the other hand, the admission of members is subject to 
t^ approval of the local commission after consideration of their charactet 

Masters’ Contributions. — The costs of insurance are paid by the mastes 
The members must pay an entrance fee in proportion to the amoimt ol 
wages they pay in the year. 

It is calcu'ated as follows : 

for masters payii^ annually 1.300 florins in wages . . . 3.00 St 
>> " from 500 to 1,500 fls. in wages 1.50 S. 

.. M ■< ” less than 500 fls. in wages . 1,00 S 

’’ farmers not employing labourers 0.60 1 


In addition to the entrance fees, which are used to pay for the cost! 
of installation, the funds for purposes of actual instance are obtod 
by means of the contributions in proportion to the wages paid by memte 

to their labourers. 

In determining the amount of wages, first of aU the information sup 
phed by the masters is considered ; lists [honstaien] are made out at ead 
payment of wages, showing the total amount paid • and the number i 
Arsons employed, the number of the employers' children who are 
Md their wages, as well as the cost of maintenance of such children, ft 
labourers and senmnts Uving in the hoiise and the amount of wages 
in kind. In this way, the amount of wages paid by the master an 
ceived by the labourers, in any form, is accurately estabhsh^. These w 
of wages are far simpler than those instituted by the f'J of 190 
industrialinsurance ; in accordance with that, a separate ^ 
made for each labourer and the wages received had to be entered wa j 
week, whilst in the case of the mutual agricultural insurance socle ^ 
one entry is made each time of the total amount for all the labourer ■ 
the case of such masters as do not fiU in these lists, and when the accw 
the information furnished is doubtful, the amount of wages is cai ^ 
by the Local Commission on the basis of tte number of la 'gj 
nature of the work and the average wages paid in the district fors 
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jt will be TOOUgh here to mention in passing that, besi^is the orgau- 
[011 with which we have dealt, there are some other agriculttiral mutual 
blement and accident insurance societies in HoUand, for which the 
jjuance institute founded by the Dutch Peasants’ League serves as 
ntre. We shaU deal with these specially in a future article. 


§ 3 - Insurance work of the uandbootv onderunge 

IN THE YEARS IQIO, Igll AND I912. 


The external development of the Institute may be seen from the foU- 
ig figures : 


Date 


Number 
of Proviscfal 
Attocktions 

Number 
of Atdttlini«H 

01 ori,ocal 
Commiaeioiia 

Number 
of Registered 
Members 

Amount 
of Wages 

"" 





Plorius 

inuary 

1910 

7 

— 

3.699 

5.348.481 


1911 

ro 

302 

6,198 

9.582.132 


1912 

10 

206 

8,024 

”.423.957 

ily 15*^ 

1913 

10 

213 

9.378 

t3.946.459 

1913 


— 

11,017 

15,640,000 


The special branch for domestic servants’ disablement insurance had 
anuary ist., 1914, 44 dependent sections, with i, 418 members, and on 
lary ist., 1913, 61 sections with 2,339 members. 

’The number and gravity of the accidents is seen in the following table 


Accidenb 

ot necessitating any expenditure . 
equiring only medical attendance 
iring claim to temporary com- 
pensation for less than two 
months 

iving claim to temporary compens- 
ation for more than two months, 
iving claim to pension for life 
ital 

Total . . . 


1900 

1911 

1913 


— 

— 

76 

123 

133 

132 

300 

333 

515 

850 

1.030 

46 

75 

79 

3 

5 

9 

9 

12 

14 

781 

1.365 

1.598 


ttrih 7 '“O"' tte causes to which the accidents are to 

lltK insurance business must seek not only to make 

that have occurred, but also to make proper provision to pre- 
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v«sit the occurrence of accidents. The " LandbouwOffrlmge" 
soueht to do so from the first. The experience of the firet thr^ yearsi,j 
vs^iffident for general precantionary measures of a technical chaiau 
to be based on them. However, the Central Society m its annual rep,, 
Dublisbes detailed information in regard to the causes of accidents jj 
to induce the farmers themselves to adopt precautionary measures on ti 
own farms with a view to the prevention of certain acadents of gry 
frequency and to see that the labourers exercise prudence in the pe^ 

mance of certain kinds of work. 

The following table shows how the accidents that occurred on the ye 
1910, 1911 and 1912 may be classified according to their main causes : 


CaoMft 


Pae to the ^ployment of Vehicles 

,, Animals 

„ the Employment ot Agricnl 
tuial Machitieiy . . . 

,> 

„ Falls of Objects, Imple 

merits, etc 

„ Bruises 

„ iMslocations, 

„ the tJse ot Edged Tools 
„ Various Causes 


Total . . 


Number 

of 

Acridents 

ToUl Period 
of 

DinUemeot 

(days) 

FaUl 

Acddefitft 

Total 

Erpcndita 

(Flofiiu] 

499 

15,102 

9 


636 

15.254 

5 

28,082,6 

171 

4.574 

I 

9.5iti 

671 

17.974 

5 


102 

3.330 

2 

8 , 62 (,f 

384 

7,092 

I 

8,178,! 

295 

7.345 

I 

10,863,; 

480 

8,818 

I 

■ 8 , 37 '- 

512 

9,673 

10 

35.433: 

3.750 

89,162 

35 

169,223; 


In the financial statement at the end of this article we show thet 
amount of the working expenses, the cost of medical assistance andcoap 
ations paid, as well as the total amount of the members rantntati a 
We may learn from this information that the total cost 
administration, very much decentralised (Central Society, Proinna 
(nations, Aidedingm), with very various duties, is comparatively wr 
Notwithstanding the heavy expenditure in the first yearn , 

and propaganda carried on by means of the press and meetings, 
expenses were in 1910 and 1911 only 40 %, and in 33 _ 

total expenditure. This is principally due to the great assis^ j 
by the members personally, who act as secretanes and memDe« 
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n^ieding^- Naturally, as the number of members increases the 
tance becomes gradually cheap ^ ; it must also be borne in mind that, 
■ easily understood, the working expenses and the expenditure in 
lection with accidents decrease in proportion as the wages insured 
as may be seen from the following table for the year 1912. 


FfOTisces 

Aioouat 1 
of Wages j 

fFlorbu) j 

Expenditure 

Id conBcctioo 
with Accidenta 
(per Hondted 
Plociaa) 

Other Bxpoisea 
(per Hundred 
Florins) 


2.760,976 

, 15*2 

cents 

15.2 cents 

mgen 

1,798,801 

15.7 


lO.O b 

the 

1 7 * 2 . 5 10 

29.8 

• ; 

16.5 . 

1 

244.257 

32.7 

> 

26.4 u 


341.533 

30.2 

B 

22.4 8 

ait 

296,253 

33-7 

> 

18.I » 

1 Holland 

2,266,348 

26,6 

I) 

14.2 . 

k Holland 

2,201,032 

24.1 

» 

17.9 B 

ind 

1 , 999,954 

24.5 


1 1.5 . 

j Brabant 

579.744 

26.4 

t 

12.2 » 

bets registered directly with the Central 

Jociety 

675.05' 

1 

j 26.1 

« 

— 


§ 4, General importance of this branch of insueancf.. 


The insurance of agricultural labourers i^ainst accidents in their work, 
ependently of any compulsion on the part of the State, is an excellent 
of oi the lofty social sentiment animating the Dutch farmers, as only 
nail portion of the assistance and compensation received by the labourers 
means of this insurance is provided for in the Civil Code in its clauses 
pecting labour contracts. All the other benefits are voluntarily on the 
It of the farmers associated for the work of insurance, and they, notwith- 
m&g the constant rise in wages and the many other burdens under 
fcl agriculture labours, have not hesitated to take on themselves this 
tediture also. Many of them have given their time and labour person- 
f to the work, co-operating freely or for a very small compensation 
she business as secretaries or members of Ajdedingm. 

But agricultural accident insurance in Holland is not only based on 
recognition of the social duty of assisting the labourers, victims of 
rdents in agricultural work, but also on enlightened considerations of a 
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practical nature. As we have seen, the naovement in favour of tliisji 
of insurance was the result of the law of 1901. That law, which ajj 
erably improved the position of the industrial workmen, threatcte,! 
increase the rural exodus to the cities and industrial cmtres, so that it , 
to the interest of the farmers themselves to grant their labourers a si®, 
improvement of their conditions. 

But, the dai^er of the introduction of compulso^ centralised (; 
eminent insurance was a specially strong motive urging the fanaas 
found an institute of their own. All the agricultural associations cal 
upon to express their opinion on the matter declared that a system on 
plan of the industrial insurance, such as was provided in the 1905 1 
would be unsuitable and undesirable. In the case of industrial insta 
the master retains the right to insure his labourers with the St 
National Insurance Bank in Amsterdam, or with any other business rn 
nised by the State : yet every thing in the nature of inquiry into 
accidents and the estimation of the loss and of the amount of comp 
ation due is entmsted exclusively to the National Bank Such ceat 
isation in the case of agriculture, in view of the large number and 
scattered position of the farms, would be the cause of great incom 
ience and considerable expense. It was feared that in this way 
insurance business would pass completely into the hands of mere 
ployees and that the direct participation of the farmers, which i 
tributes so lately to keep down the cost and to extend the princi 
of the society in the agricultural world, would cease altogether Hi 
the general desire of the agricultural associations is that the State sh 
indeed make it compulsory for the farmers to ensure their labor 
against accidents, but that for the rest it should linut itself to supervi 
the development of those forms of insurance institutes selected h 

farmers themselves. . , 

The Government Commission for Agriadture (Siaats-Commisste mi 
Landbmw) founded in 1906 to study the question of agricultural lata 
was fully in accord with this idea, in its conclusions in reference to 1 
cultural labourers’ accident insurance. In its Rapporten en Vmrsk 
published in 1909, this Commission presented 18 proposals, in the 
place advocating the most complete decentralisation possible of tb 
surance system and the participation of the farmers in the managei 
of this important business. 

And, since the farmers with their insurance business have mtheu 
time begun their own action and given proof of their competeni 
is very probable that when the problem comes to receive a legal m 
their desires will be given full consideration. 
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CHILE. 


WORK DONE BY THE MORTGAGE CREDIT BANK IN 1912, 


SOl'RCB 

k D£ CREDITS Hii’OTEcario; InfoiTue correspondien te a las operaciones del ai^o 1912. 
{Uort”«('( Credit Betrik. Report of Transactions for 1912). Valparaiso, Sociedad Uni- 
verso, 1913- 


§ I. Some particui^ars respecting the mortgage credit bank. 

In a previous number of our Bulletin (i) we spoke at some length 
tins important land credit institution, describing its constitution and 
iking, and pointing out the great services rendered by it to agricultural 
immks in Chile. Before giving an account of its working in 1912, it 
.y be desirable to enumerate its essential characteristics. 

The Mortgage Credit Bank was legally constituted in 1885 for purposes 
public utility. As it had no share capital, it was not intended to make 
y profit, except so much as might be neces.sary to cover the cost of 
tkbg and to form a reserve fund. Its object is to fadhtate all long 
B mortgage credit transactions and the repayment of loans by means 
;uimual instalments including interest and sinking fund. For this pur- 
pt, the Bank issues mortgage bonds, personal or to bearer, for a value 
[1,000, 500, 200, and 100 pesos, redeemable by drawings. 

[ The loans are made in bonds, and must be guaranteed on first mortgages: 
p must not exceed 50 % of the value of the land mortgaged. In prac- 
f this limit is reduced to 40 %, and even to 25 %, according tothecharac- 

md quality of the land. Great administrative prudence has been shown 

(b BuUuin of Economic and Social Intelligence, 1913, No. 3, 
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in the drawing np of the rules for the concession of loans secured on uj, 
gage of urban real estate. The minimum limit, fised by the oiganici^ 
at 500 pesos, is in practice 5,000 pesos. The borrower must pay every 
interest up to an amount not exceeding 8 %, a contribution to the antj,. 
fund to be ^leed upon freely and, lastly, a contribution to the reserv^ 
and working expenses, of not more than one-half per cent. 

To guarantee the holders of bonds, besides the mortgages, tlei 
is the reserve fund, which forms the true capital of the Bank. 1^5 
is constituted by means of the above mentioned contributions, the iatenji 
on delayed payments, the mortgage bonds drawn by lot, and interest loi 
drawn within the allotted term. 

That the bonds may be mote readily accepted on the market tlie h* 
permits of their being deposited as a griarantee for the exercise of anypiij 
he office and for judicial deposits, also in general of their being purclajJ 
for investments for minors and for charitable institutions. TheS^ 
itself has invested in mortgage bonds of this Bank the capital forming tlj 
fund for the redemption of its paper. i 

The direction and management of the bank are entrusted to j 
aging director, a cashier, an auditor, a secretary and a Board of Managemtut 
aU appointed by the President of the Republic. The Board of Manageua 
is formed of the managmg director, the auditor and four members, two ap 
pointed by the Senate, and two by the Chamber of Deputies, Of tietri 
last, one must be chosen from among the largest borrowers from the Bail 

The Mortgage Bank has made great and rapid progress : in 1868 it 
loans in bonds amounted to 4,000,000 pesos, and rose to mote thi' 
300,000,000 in 1912. 

We shall now give some particulars of the work of the Bank duringiqi: 


§ 2. Speciai, transactions in 1912. 

The managing director’s report first gives an account of three sped 
transactions carried out by tire Bank. The first of these was the isst 
of bonds on fore^n markets to the value of 11,500,000 francs at 5' 
i n gold, to be repaid in instalments of i %. Tl^ was effected throij 
the French bankers, Louis Dreyfus and Co., and Otto Benberg and Co, i 
accordance with the contract made with them on May 19th., 1912 (i]. 

The object of this transaction was to facilitate the granting of loans 1 
gold. The results were satisfactory ; the bonds continued to be quoted 1 
the Paris Exchange at an average rate of 97 %. 

The second special transaction was the conversion of bonds pays® 
in current money (2) into bonds payable in gold. By the law of Febnai 


(1) In ign, in accordance with the above mentioned contract, the Bank had “S® 
mortgage bonds in gold at 5 % and i % for 40,000,000 francs and for £ 176,260. 

(2) By current money ($) is meant the paper peso ; in January, igili ‘t* average vahe * 
frs. 1.057; in December it fell to 0,985 fr. The gold peso is equivalent to fr. 1.89- 
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^ igi2, the PrKideiit of the Republic was authorised to sell, either at 
oi abi<^d, the bonds of the Mortgage Bank payabk in current 
belongmg to the State and appropriated by law to the payment 
^ national debt and to the formation of the guarantee fund of the 
Credit Bank. 

By the same law, the Government was empowered to substitute, th mngh 
eKortgage Credit Bank, a part of these bonds to the value of 55,000,000 
;sos, for an ecjuivalent amount in bonds payable in national or foreign gold 
5 »/„ interest with l % sinking fund. The law prescribed the manner in 
Ijich the Bank should proceed for the destruction of the bonds for which 
le jew issue was substituted, and guaranteed the Bank against eventual loss 
hichit might suffer in issuing the new bonds, owing to the alteration of the 
aidard of international exchange. The Germanic Bank of South America 
feted, in the name of a German banking syndicate, to undertake the finan- 
albusiness. By a definite contract of October nth., 1912, it was stipulated 
lat the syndicate should purchase the 5 % bonds issued by the Bank for the 
im of 30,999,984 gold pesos of 18 pence or 47 999,976 marks, corresponding 
ith the sum of 50,917,474 current money, the nominal value of the 
jjds held , by the State and depwited in the Bank of Santiago. The 
sue had to be made in 117,647 certificates of 500 francs each (408 marks). 

The purchase price agreed upon was 164 pesos 25 centavos current 
ouey, for every 100 pesos in gold of 18 pence. The term for repayment 
: the bonds was fixed at 37 years, the Bank reserving the right of effecting 
itiaordinary payments. The bonds are payable to the bearer, and are 
liated in Spanish, German, French and English ; they are exempt from 
ly tax whatever in Chile. By the terms of the contract the banking syn- 
icate was at liberty to invest the bonds for its own exclusive account, 
henever it deemed it desirable. 

The bonds in current money belonging to the State were consigned to 
K Bank, which, by means of an office specially founded for the purpose, 
loceeded gradually to bum them. The issue of the new bonds cannot, 
sing to the necessary formalities, be completed within the year; The results 
i the -subscription of May 14th. at 96%, with half yearly interest beginning 
om Febraary 15th., were very satisfactory. The bonds were officially 
noted on the Berlin Exchange and thus another important financial 
larket was opened to Chile. 

In addition its own special work, the Bank has undertaken the man- 
gement of the affairs of the Nitrate Credit Bank. This institution, by 
w of September nth., 1912, had to cease business, and the Mortgage 
Mt Bank has had to undertake the issue of doctunents of title and 
® work in connection therewith till all liabilities are paid off. The 
Rasuty is to compensate the Bank for any losses which this mi^t 
arolve. Under the above mentioned law, the Bank also took over the 
, of the Valparaiso Company for £31,202 and that of the City Railway 
■mipaay of San Bernardo for 106,937 pesos. 
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§3.Loaks. 

The amount o£ Loans made in cunent money in 1913 exceeded 
of those made in former years.In 1912 there were 1,038 loans made, oft 
total amount of S 71.503.200. against 896 loans in 1911 of S 57,761,1 
There were 51 loans in gold (francs and pounds sterling)„and of these^ 
francs foratotal amount of 11,500,000 francs and 7 in pounds for £462; 
In 1911 the loans in gold numbered 254, of the value of 40,024,000 fej 
and £176,260. 

Of the 1,038 loans in current money, 301 were granted on rural p 
perty and 747 on urban property, in the three cities of Santiago, Valpan 
and Concepcion, the rural loans being fewer in number than the miu 
yet exceeding them in value by more than 5,000,000 ; 


Rural loans . . . 

301 

for 


Urban 

737 


'' 33 ,i 95 .« 


1.038 


s 71.503.! 

Of the 51 loans in gold, 31 were secured on urban and 20 on rural lai 


111 Potads 

lo Praoc 9 

Rural loans . , 

. 2 for £ 7,040 

18 for fr. 

6,263,000 

Urban ” . . 

. 5 for £ 455.200 

26 for fr. 

5.237.00® 


7 for £ 462,240 

44 for fr. 

11,500,000 


The greater number of the urban loans were contracted on real esti 
in the dty of Santiago (27,518,000 pesos out of 33,195,000 pesos ; 4,093.® 
francs out of 5,237,000 francs). Of the rural loans, those in the piovii 
of Santiago come first; then those in the provinces of O’Higgins, Colchaji 
Aconcagua, etc. 

The ordinary sinking fund payments amounted to $ 5,222,100 forloi 
in current money, 1,455,000 francs for loans in francs and £ 439 “' 
those in pounds sterling. The special sinking fund payments amoiiit 
to $ 22,882,900 for the former and 24,000 francs for the two latter class 
The mortgage transactions up to December 31st,, 1912 were thus 

5,128 loans in pesos per . . S 280,052,500 

286 loans in gold Fr. 51,498,000 

20 loans in pounds sterling £ 647,500 
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These 5>434 were divided as under, according to the nature of the 
petty mortgaged: 


yjgai on LmkJ 

■ 

In {KSOB 

gold (trucfl) 

In gold {pnmdB steiling) 


Amount 

N. 

Amount 

N* 

Amount 

in. • 

3.025 

2,103 

110,572,400 

169,480,100 

173 

XI3 

20,188,500 

3 >» 3 Jo,ooo 

8 

12 

■ 

476,680 

170,820 



Urban loans were granted very largely (1) on real estate in the city of 
tiago ; while the rural loans (2) princi^ly benefited the provinces 
lantiago, Colch^a, O'Higgins, Talca and Aconcagua. 


§ 4. Issues. 


The bonds issued in 1912 correspond with the loans contracted. The 
e was of 71,503,200 pesos thus dirnded : 38,961,000 pesos in bonds at 
26,514.200 pesos in bonds at 7 %; 5,493,000 pesos in bonds at 6 % 
535,000 pesos in bonds at 5 %. 

The issue in gold amounted to 11,500,000 fr. and £462,240 in bonds 
, %. We must also mention a special issue in gold at 5 % made by the 
ik in accordance with the law of February 12th., 1912, of which 
lave already spoken in section 2; these new bonds substitute the destroyed 
ificates of various series owned by the State. The value of the issue neg- 
ted with the German banking syndicate is 47,999,976 marks, equal to 
' 23 , 5®*^ ft'- This transaction, on the one hand, caused an extraordinary 
nction of bonds in current money, equal to the amount of the destroyed 
ificates, and, on the other hand, an extraordinary issue in gold equal to 
amount in marks of the bonds substituting them. 

Taking into account the ordinary' as well as the extraordinary issue, the 
1 amount in gold of the bonds is 70,323,500 fr., and £462,240, 

We give here the balance of the issues in current money and gold 
lecember 31st., 1912. 


'alanceonjanuaryist., 1912 
sued in the Year .... 

Total , . . 
'aid off in the Year . . . 
ialaace on December 31st., 


Pnos 

Fnn <3 

Founds sterling 

3 

I“r. 


218,347.700 

39,824,000 

184,485 

71,503,200 

70,323,500 

462,240 

289,850,900 

110,147,500 

646,725 

70,023,500 

1,479,000 

4.390 

210,828,400 

108,668,500 

642.335 


ih 2,774 loans 


in current money for $93,596,000; 149 loans (in gold} for 15,221 fr., and 6 


'“i gold tor £451,680. 

i i 55 loans of $ 45,658,300; 36 loans in gold of 9,768,000 fr.; 4 loans in gold of £ 77.000. 
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The Bonds in circulation were distributed on December 31st., igjj 
as follows ^ 


6 


In current money 
(francs . 


S 

Fr. 


54.378.6«>o 


^ j pounds sterling . £ 


104.068,000 50,881,400 1, 500, 400 

— — 168,668,500 

— 8 - 3 KI 634,025 


§ 5 Reserve fend. 

On December 31st., 1912, the reserve fund of the Bank amounted t 
$ 8 408.977.34, including the balance of the previous year and a worB* 
capital of 698 422 pesos. The special reserve fund formed by the convHsioi 
of the paper’bonds of the State into gold was increased during the yes, 
by $21,200 and now stands at 720,000 pesos. 

We have thus shown in this rapid sketch how the Chilian mortgage sys 
tem pursues its onward course, rendering great service to the agricultna 
prosperity of the country. 
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FRANCE - CREDIT 


§ 1. The savings of the feof!* and the frobeems of hand 

The problems of credit cannot be solved without a' toowledge oft,, 
fundamental points: the requirements of capital of a definite of P®o, 
aS the quantity of capital available to supply th« n«d. Added to 
there must be knowledge of all the institutions which have to collect 
capital and invest it safely and serve in any way as mtermeianes betwse, 
the great body of depositors and all those who are m want of credit 

\ systematic consideration of the financial questions in which fame, 
ard'inteited must not be limited merely to probleins regarding rural creJi, 
Tt is necessary to consider the sources from which capital w oWmeJ 
obtaiL for agricidture by the V^^ltutes. In confo*^^ 

with these views, we have already pubhshed in this Bulletin van« 
moLgraphs, articles and notes on the statistics, organization audit 
vmt in manv countries of the people’s savings almost exdurt 
the result of thrift and not of lucrative investment. It is tl« 
saltings which bv their nature may be better than anything * 
eSved for the advancement of niral credit institutions not 
arcapitalistic speculation but solely seeking the mtereste of agncnlte 
Lpk seeking safe investments rather than high interest, which h« 
risks may find in agriailtiire, under due guarantee an investment or tk 
afety of which they can fully rely. On the other hand farnien n 
generally onlv in a position to bonow at a lou rate of interest ard theya 
Ind the money thev require at such rate on application to the instrttl! 
collecting popLr savings, such as, the savings baiis (ordinary^ and posh] 
and^L thrift institutes. Hence the desirability of explaining how pop* 
saving is organised in various countries, and showing the amounk ^av« 
rthe agrilltural classes, and the amount of capital invested by tta 

in agriculture, and also of that not so invested. 

In continuance of the series of articles we have already publuto. 
the organization and working of Savings Banks in vanous connm^ 
present one refers to those of France and will deal with the p 
which for some time have agitated the public mind there as^ ^ 
investment of the capital accumulating in both the ordinary . 
Postal Savings Banks (National Savings Bank) (i). 


§ 2. The two types of savings banks. 

The first. Savings and Thrift 

Paris in i8i8 by the managers of the French Maritime ^ 

•as a limited liability society for the benefit of farmers, labourers, 

(,) In this article we do not take into consideration all tte tetimU^ , 

sorb ti savings of the people such as 

insurance societies. We leave for a “*",“10 

agement of French capital every yearinvested m mortgage Jstitutioffi' 

W and foreign ent^ise and the foundation and assBtance of credit mst.i 
whidi are many for land and agricultural credit in foreign countries. 
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vanfe End other persons in modest circumstances, but provident and 

jfty. Similar institutions soon followed in other cities of France, 

there was no law for the regulation of these bants, there was great 
fiety ia their constitutions. Some were limited liability societies, others 
levolent institutions, others were founded by municipal councils, others 
oat of branches of already existing institutes, notably pawn offices. 
The law of June 5th., 1835 provided that the establishment of Thrift 
3 Savings BaiAs must be authorised by Royal Order and that the deposits 
gt be placed in current account at the Treasury. These decrees are still 
. pivots cn which the more recent legislature turns. 

In 1829 there were only eleven bants; in 1835 there were 159 with 
branches ; in 1855 the number had risen to 386 with 171 branches, 
3 in 1881 there were 542 banks with 908 branches, and the number of 
iks has, with but slight fluctuations, since then been stationary. 

Yet, notwithstanding this wide diffusion, Savings Banks have not fully 
de their way among the more humble classes of society, those classes for 
ich in view of their unhappy and precarious economic condition, saving 
i thrift are especially necessary. In 1861 England led the way in the 
:cessf«l establishment of Postal Sarflngs Banks and was successively 
lowed by Italy, Belgium, Canada and other states and France, by law 
April 9th., 1881, founded a National Savings Bank (Postal Banks), 
ninistered by the State and worked through the Post Offices. Later 
the sphere of this Bank was extended to Algiers and Tunis and branches 
re founded abroad, where the French already had post offices at 
sandria, Port-Said, Tangiers etc. Thus, we see two very similar types 
Savings Ban^, the older, the ordinary savings banks, working as 
vate institutions of public utility, yet under State direction; the 
ler, the Postal Savings Banks, real State institutions. 

It was however needful that by the law of July 20th,, 1895, the rales 
ich had been successively established for the ordinary and postal banks 
raid be brought into accord with each other so that the sphere of 
ion of these institutions might be clearly defined. 


§ 3. Ordinary savings banks. 

The number of these banks, which in 1881 was 542 with 908 branches, 
risen in iqio to 550 with i ,770 branches. It is seldom necessary now to 
ate new ones, because these banks have generally been instituted by the 
Bmuneto supply a manifest need, and the existence of one in a commime 
pents the foundation of another in the same commune. Their sphere of 
pw a not, however, limited to their own district, for they may receive de- 
P s from aU who desire to transact business with them. Some of them 
f Under the real and unlimited control of the communal adminis- 
pnns wliile others enjoy a semi-autonomy, but there are 107 completely 
psn ent of municipal authority. They ate all at liberty to establish 
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The management is entnisted to a board of directors, generally jjj 
in number, who give thmr services gratuitoudy, receiviiig, if desired, co,, 
as as tokens of their having been present at the meetings of the coni 
All pasons, women and minors included, may ma^ie deposits on that, 
account or on that of others. 

A legislative provision, quite pecuhar to French savings baij 
enjoins that no person shall hold more than one savings bank boo 
any one obtaining two books, whethtt from the same bank or ij, 
two ordinary banks, or from one ordinary and one postal bank, risks loj 
the intaest on the sums deposited for a period, which may extern} 
three years. 

Deposits must not be less than one franc, and in no book maymj 
than 1,500 francs be entered. Should the deposits exceed that affloim 
government 20ft. stock is purchased in the name of the depositu 
Mutual Aid Societies, charitable institutions, co-operative societies u 
simil ar organisations alone are authorised by the Department of I,ak| 
to make deposits to the amount of 15,000 fr. 

The rate of interest is the same as that of the Deposit and Consiji 
ment Bank, except for a deduction of not less than 25 centimes aadjij 
inore than 50 centimes, each bank is at Hberty to fix itself. Siacetl 
rate fixed by the Deposit and Consignment Bank is at present 3 
of the Savings Banks varies from 3 to 2 “/, %, according to the Bank. 

At the request of the holder, an account opened at one savings U 
may be transferred to another. Payments are generally made bvtu 
bank at sight, but they are only obligatory at fifteen days' notice, Bi 
in case of absolute necessity, or to avoid a crisis in times of panic, 
Decree of the Council of State may hmit the payments to 50 it. ; 
fortnight. This is the so-called saving clause which was made lat 
1881, in order to avoid a repetition of the inconvenience experiw 
during the crises of 1848 and 1870. 

The crisis of 1848 overtook the savings banks with a debt to theiej# 
itors of 355,000,000; of this amount 65,000,000 frs. were in current accor 
^ at the Treasury. Owing to the political situation, many of the depoatoi 
crowded to the banks to claim their money. As it was impossible to sstisf 
them at once, the Coverrunent made solemn promises to reassure thcffl.sii 
by a decree of March 7th., raised the rate of interest to 5 %, But the ewi 
of creditors at the banks remained undiminished, and a decree ot Jias 
gth. limited payments to 100 fr. for each book and offered to convertti 
remainder, half into bills on the Treasury at from 4 to 6 months, aritl 
rest into 5 % Government stock at par. But at that time the Treasu 
bonds wae 30 or 40 below par and Government stock was quoted at ;o. is 
remedy for this state of affairs, the books were converted by a deo*' 

J uly 7th. into certificates of 5 % stock at 80 fr. , a figure too high in de* 
the quotations, and lata, on November 21st., the deposits thus « 
voted received a bonus of 8.4ofr. for every 5fr. of stodr, that is a* 
equal to the difference between 80 fr. and 71.06 fr. . the average lat^* 
three months preceding the day or which the convasion was ordered. 
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Tie in another way. A series of decrees 

ptefflberiTth.. (^ber i6th., November lyth. and December 17th., 1870) 
Jjoflsed parents of 50 fr. at a time. The necessary capital was supplied 
theBankofFrana. from which the Defosit and Consignment Bank ob- 
led 40,000,000 nulhons fa. at a rate varying from 5 V, to 6 >/. % This 
jsaction cost the Bank about 844,000 fr. ^ ™ 

As r^ds ae investaent of savings, the banks are forbidden bv law 
,855 to adnumto the deposits they receive and are obHged to pay 'them 
, the DeposU and Consignment Bank, a State institution 
\(fith fte exaption of the sum which must remain available for Dav- 
its, the deposits may be mvested : ^ ^ 

(1) in State or State guaranteed bonds ; 

(2) in negofable bonds representing capital entirely paid up issued 
Departments, Communes, or Chambers of Commerce ; 

(3) in land bonds or communal land credit securities 

The sums not mvested as above, which must not amount to more than 
j/g of the deposits, are placed in current account bearing interest at the 
asuiy or de^sited at the Bank of Prance. 

The Deposit Bank administers the reserve fund. Every bank must 
n its own capital out of donations, the difference between the interest 
en by the Deposit Bank and that paid to the creditors, and interest on 
om capital. This capital may be invested in the purchase of fullv 
ranted bonds. Up to the fifth of this capital, and all profits therefrom 
banks may use to pmchase local securities issued by pawn offices or 
et mstitutions of public utihty and may grant loans to co-operative 
bt societies or societies for the building of workmen’s dweHing houses 
The savings banks are under the control of the State and a Superior 
Mion of Savmgs Banks at the Department of labour must be wn- 
fdon all important questions respecting ordinary or post office Savings 


§ 4. N.WIONAL savings bank (post office S.AVINGS B.tNK). 

mstitution is to assist saving by means of the Post 
Ilf f diffused administrative organisation in the 

the first working 

bmJ ' tiad already been authorized to receive satungs and 

so authonzed at the end of 1911 had risen to 8,1*4 and by 
Hi, ft ^*' 3 t 7 - This rapid increase between loii and 

’ ue to the mcrease in the number of Savings Banks, even in places 
mat? tt*® postmen being authorised to receive 

V the holders of post office books. In 

UTiHtB J ^tnets in this way communication between the post- 
,iij^ of the^^^** rendered possible and convenient through 
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The work is under the management and supervision of the Ceattaloj 
of the National Savii^ Bank dependent on the Department of puj 
Works. The accounts of the National Bank (Post Office Savii^s baak) ■ 
audited by an accountant at the head office. All the rules respe^ 
deposits and payments fixed for the ordinary saving banks are j 
in force for post office savings banks. There are special facilitationj 
assist depositors in the post office to form their savings. To encourj 
the poorest to economy, cards are distributed to which stamps may 
attached to the value of one franc, the minimum amount accepted s 
deposit. On ships and in every body of colonial troops branch post o| 
banks are established with the object of habituatii^ the sailors n 
soldiers to save instead of wasting their pay. 

Depositors in post office savings banks enjoy advantages over tliosei 
ordinary savings banks. The holder of a post office book may 
deposits and receive payments in any post office, while the holder of j 
ordinary bank book must address himself exclusively to the office whotl 
opened his account, unless he transfers it to another bank, A pesj 
who has opened an account in a French post office may, by riitia i 
international agreements with Belgium (1882) and Italy (1904) tranij 
his account to a Belgian or Italian postal bank, or keep his account i 
France, while depositing or withdrawing in any office of the ab« 
mentioned States. 

The books of an ordinary bank may be transferred to the post oi 
and vicevetsa. 

Payments may be made at sight to those who keep their accomtii 
the Central Office in Paris. Those who reside in Paris and those whoi 
only passing through the city may receive payments about half an In 
after the request has been made. The owner of a current account in# 
Central Office may apply for his money in any post office in Paris mil 
suburbs by pneumatic post, or by telegriph at his own expense. Tien 
of interest paid to depositors is fixed in proportion to the profits on I 
amount deposited after deducting the working expenses, but it mnsti 
be less than % % amount deposited. The deduction for espeis 
must be so calculated that the interest actually paid on postal depos 
shall be at least 25 centimes less than that paid by the ordiniry bill 
The object of this is to protect the ordinary banks against the conipi 
ition of the post office banks. At present the rate of interest is 2 Vi' 

According to the law of April 9th., 1881, the National Savings Ji 
(post office bank) must every day pay its surplus into the Deposit « 
Consignment Bank. This ba^ keeps a part of the deposits in a com 
account with the National Savings Bank at a rate of interest whiclm 
not exceed that paid on Treasury bonds (law of December efitb., i*) 
The amount must not exceed 100,000,000 (law of February gyth rii' 
The rest of the deposits are converted into Government stock m s'* 
guaranteed by the Government. 

Independently of its bills and acceptances and of its current 
with the Deposit and Consignment Bank, the National Savings Ba® 
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s a capital which on December 31st., 1912 amounted to 74,658,663 fr. 
rdwg to the law, this may consist of : 

(a) donations and legacies made by outsiders; 

(J) unclaimed deposits belonging by right of prescription to the 

’ (c) profits on investments ; 

(if) the capitaliaation of the interest on these sums. 


§ 5. Working of savings banks. 


Nfow that we have shown in detail how the Savings Banks are organised 
s examine the statistics of the working of both' types. The figures 
kow us the characteristic difierence in the deposits made in each group 
also the difference between the French system and that of other 
tries. 

rhe ordinary banks are of greater financial importance that the 
il, This is due to various causes. 

The ordinary baiifc in 1882, the year of the establishment of the postal 
s, had a capital in deposits of about 1,500,000,000 fr. and an endow- 
: of 32,600,000 fr. ; now, as every one knows, one of the forces which 
to augment deposits in every country is the accumulation of interest 
of constantly increasmg compound interest. The interest on the 
jnt of 1,500,000,000 fr., already held by the ordinary banks when the 
d Banks had scarcely arisen, has in itself contributed to keep up their 
dal superiority. There are also other circumstances which help to 
uu the greater success of the ordinary banks; their higher rate of 
est, tteir position in urban centres, or ridier and more populou s centres, 
■estric tion of every depositor to one bank book either in an ordinary 
igs^ bank or in a postal bank. This last rule induces many depositors to 
it in the ordinary banks, as they prefer to obtain the higher rate of 
est. On the other hand, as the ordinary banks are generally guaranteed 
le communes, Md their capital invested in Government stock, there 
I appreciable difference in either type of bank as to the security 
edto depositors. 
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Tabi3 I. — SihMlion of French Savings Banks from - 1901 to igijj 


Yean 

Ifumber oC Offices 

Nosaber 
of Books on 
December jist. 

Credit 

to Depodtots 

Capital 
of thcBaub 

Ordinary Banks 

Foetal 

Basks 

Ordinary 

Banks 

Postal 

Banks 

Ordinary 

•Rat. Ira 

Foetal 

Banks 

Ordin^ 

Banks 

Postal 

Baijl) 

Banks 

iraodies 





In tbonsands 

(in miluons 

(to rniioj' 







of francs) 

oifnaci) 

1901 .... 

547 

1,333 

7.772 

7,246 

3,806 

3,349.0 

1,080.4 

144-4 

4.1 

X902 .... 

546 

1,366 

7,820 

7307 

3.991 

3,*830 

1,106.8 

144-3 

5.1 

1903 .... 

549 

1,436 

7,870 

7 , 3*6 

4 .U 4 

3,187.8 

1,118.0 

^50.4 

4-0 

1904 .... 

550 

1,461 

7,883 

7 , 4 ** 

4,345 

3 , *46.1 

1,187.3 

160.9 

4.1 

1905 

549 

1.493 

7,884 

7,557 

4.577 

3,376,5 

i,* 78.3 

166.5 

4.3 

1906 . . . 

55° 

1,526 

7.912 

7,668 

4,795 

3,4341 

1.338.7 

171.1 

3.6 

1907 . . . 

549 

1,573 

7,938 

7,794 

5.035 

3,5430 

1,433.5 

174-0 

3.! 

1908 . . . 

549 

1,654 

7,966 

7,948 

5 ,* 9 * 

3,680.1 

1.538.7 

179-5 

3.9 

1909 . . 

550 

1,712 

7,919 

8,116 

5 , 54 * 

3,833.4 

1,639-7 

186.0 

44 

1910 . . 

550 

1,770 

8,097 

8,283 

5,786 

3 , 933-4 

1.709.7 

192.4 

44 

1911 . . 

350 

1,803 

8,124 

8 , 39 * 

5,971 

3,908.9 

1,704-1 

199.2 

5-1 

1913(1). . 

— 

— 

12,317 

— 

6,187 


1 , 745-6 


4! 


P(jp 1912, we have only data relating to the postal b anks . The last report of th 
ordinary savings banks, presented on July loth., rprj, by the Department of labour to Ik 
President of the Republic, shows their working up to December i3St., igri. 


Notwithstanding that the ordinary banks have fewer offices open to 
the public, they have a larger number of books in circulation than the Posti 
Banks. Of course the first receive larger deposits than the second, fortta 
depositors are more numerous, as well as of a richer class than 1 1 
depositors in the Postal Banks. 
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jj ^ Average of Deposits and of Saving Banks Books in France from 
^ 1901 to 1912. 



!y these figures we may the more easily perceive the greater importance 
: ordinary savings banks. This superior financial position of the ord- 
over the postal banks may be observed in many other fiuropean 
:ries where the two organisations exist. We give some savings banks 
tics pubUshed in the Staiistische Korrispondem and already referred 
our Bulletin (l). 


Table III — Average Deposits and Savings Bank Books in some 
European States. 


^trics 

Years 

If umber 
of Books 

per 100 Inhabitants 

Amount of Savings 
per lobabjtant 
(In marks) 

Amount of Savings 
per Book 
(In marks) 

. 



Ordinary 

Postal 

Ot^ary 

Postal 

Ordinary 

Postal 

im 

1909 ■ . • 

0.23 

36.37 

I.Il 

98.78 

485.54 

271.62 

(Uniter] 

1910 . . . 

4.07 

26.35 

23.75 

76.73 

583.47 

291.19 

tad ... . 

1910 . . . 

6.47 

15.58 

54-87 

40.60 

848.07 

260.64 

1909 . . . 

7.39 

24.97 

30.12 

4655 

407.24 

186.46 

t 

1909 . . . 

14.56 

7.58 

171.89 

6.75 

1,180.29 

89.02 

P ^ 

1910 . . . 

28.26 

10.09 

164.78 

9.42 

583.14 

93.36 


I hmaty, 1913. Part nj international Statistics of Savings Banks. 
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There are two facts we learn from these figures. Generally, the nnui 
of books issued by the postal banks is larger than that ksued by the ol^ 
banks, except in the case of Austria and Sweden, but the average au^ 
of savii^s per book and per inhabitant is higher in the case of the ordi^ 
savings banks (i). If we consider the total savings in the postal banS 
in the ordinary banks, we may see by the figures in Table II, that ay 
one third of the population have sarongs bank books. This is naj 
average but the absolute amount. In fact, as we have said, the la» 
July 20th., 1895 does not permit anyone to have more than onesaih 
batik book in his own name. This is therefore quite a consideiji 
that amount, above all when account is taken of another very well Ijji 
fact, that even the poorest classes of the French people invest a laigi 
of their savings in the purchase of personal estate securities. 

It is seen from the statistics of the French savings banks that 4 
largest number of books contain entries of not more than 200 frs. Butun 
of the capital deposited by savings banks is derived from books inwlij 
more than 200 frs. are entered. The concentration of wealth as shoui 
the entries of large deposits in the bank books is above all obseirali 
in the case of the private savings banks. On December 3i5t,, 
55.65 % of the total number of books showed deposits for sums iiiai 
to 200 fr., whilst in the books showing higher sums, the total amoii 
was 3,690,719,222 frs. or 94.45 % of the deposits in the ordinary hui 
at the said date. In the books showing deposits of above 1,500 fe 
but reduced to that amount by the purchase of stock on account of tla 
having exceeded that sum, we find on December 31st., 1911 a total 1 
1,828,821,306 fr. or 46.79 % of the total deposits. 

Let us now consider, the various classes of depositors, according toj 
and profession. 

In the the ordinary banks, since 1894, the increase in the mmli 
of books belonging to women has been much greater than in those belogi 
to men. In 1911, the ordinary banks issued 255,690 books to men, ai 
272,446 to women. But this excess of women depositors over men is 11 
observable in the total number of the books of December 31st., 1911 (s 
Table It^, because in the previous years fewer books had been issutl' 
women than to men. 


( i) Exception must be made with regard to the United Kingdom, Belgium and Holiau 
which countries the average amount of savings per inhabitant is higher in the postal ibi 
the ordinary banks, rhe explanation of this is that, either for historical reasons 01 ko 
of the special organixation of institutions for savings, savings bank books are few “W 
tion, and the deposits entered are small. 
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lE IV. — ' Books of the Ordinary Banks on December 31st., igii, ac- 
to the Sex of the Depositors and the Nature of the Societies or 

Associations. 


SaofDepwi*®*- 
ud AfUJclatloM. 

Number 

% 

Amoont 

in fnscs. 

% 

Avenge 

pa 

in fruKi 


4r237.547 

4,117,011 

55-77 

49-33 

1,916,817,163.85 

1.944.568,431.72 

49.64 

50.36 

452-34 

572-32 


Total . . . 

sitors of both SeK8 . . 
ties and Associations . . 

tal and Gcneml Averages 

8.354,538 
8,354,558 
37, '36 

too — 

9952 

0.48 

3.861.385.595.57 

3.861.385.595.57 
47,473.778.62 

100 — 

98.79 

Z.2I 

462.18 

462.18 

1,278.37 

8,391,694 

100 — 

3,908,859,374.19 

100 — 

465.80 


This shows that though women hold fewer books, they have hitherto 
sited a larger sum than that credited to men. 

The postal banks have not classified the deposits according to the 
of the depositors, but have classified the books according to the 
of the holders. The figures correspond with those of the ordinary 
s; during 1912, 10,848 books were issued to women against 8,604 to 
, and on December 31st. of the same year there were 325,038 (or 55 20“/) 

; depositors and 262,800 female (or 44.71 %). ’ ^ 

The number of depositors in both the ordinary and postal banks are 
iified in the following table in respect to their trade or profession. 


a V, - Depositors in French Savings Banks, according to Profession or 
Tme. 


[. Heads of Agricultural and Industrial Enter- 
prises 

1 Bay Labourers and Agricultural Worknien 
[. Industrial Workmen .... 

'• Servants 

Soffiers and Sailors 

1 - Civil Servants 

I' Professional Persons 

• L«idowners, Perwns of Independent Means 
r M- I’ersons without Profession . . . 

• ™ors without Profession 

Persons without Fixed Residence 


Ordinary Basks 

Postal Banks 

(> 9 n) 

(ipze) 

46,888 

30,943 

51,639 

53,080 

63.435 

107,421 

39,737 

65,856 

5,868 

24,903 

25.482 

64,570 

7,229 

26,090 

84,381 

94,673 

203,507 

119,520 

— 

792 
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There are no statistics to show the amount of deposits madebj^ 
And it is impossible for us. as we should wi^, to give the 
of depositors belonging to the agricultural classes. Categories In, jy 
and IX include depositors certainly of these classes, even if tempera,! 
resident in cities. In other categories (I, II and VIII.) depositors^ 
longing to the agricultural classes (heads of agricultural enterprises, , 
lanLwners) are counted together with others who work in towjs, 
all these cases it is impossible to give the exact number of deposit, 
belonging to the agricultural classes. 

Besides the deposits of individuals, the statistics account for thoseu 
by societies, many of which are authorised to make deposits up to 15,00,1 
All the deposits however, of societies and syndicates received m bothi 
ordinary and postal banks form but a small proportion, being only il, 
1 % of the total amount of the deposits. 


§ 6 The invesiment of the capital of the savings bams, 

We have already indicated the various modes in which the law of J 
permits of the funds of savings banks, whether ordinary or postal, l,j 
invested What are the mvestments actually made by the Deposit 1 
Consignment Bank within the limits laid down by the law ? 

On December 31st., 1912, the sums to the credit of depositors in 
post office savings banlB amounted to 1,745.563.726 fr- Of * 
40 571 671 41 fr. were in current account bearing interest at the Den 
Ba^, ’the remainder being invested in Government stock and m rail. 

'’°°^The property of the post office banks at the same date amoimtel 
74658,662.72 fr, and wasrepresented by a capital of 70,839,412.421 
^vemment stock, real estate to the amount of 1,804,214.8811,1 
capital invested in the building of post offices, amountng to 2 015,0354 

The Mowing table shows the amount of the personal estate seciiil 
in which the deposits and the capital of the Post Office Savings Banki 
invested on December 31st., 1912. 

Table VT. — Securities belonging to the National Savings Bmk 


Nature of stock 


Stock 3% Unredeemable 

V B Redeemable 

fhixnam and Tonquin I,oan 

Treasury Bonds Redeemable in 192S • 
SB * in 1936 • 

B B s at Short Tenn 

Government Railway Bonds . 



StuaticA 
00 December i 9 " 
<io fraocs) 


1^130,308,678.15 

269,094,412-89 

1,468,033,24 

104,216,000.00 

18,000,000.00 


5,293,265.07 


J5-J 

0.11 
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5oinewhat ^erents r^t are pven by the table shovring the distrib- 
jofl of the capital belongiag to Private Savings Banks which is largely 
in real estate (28 %), and, to a much less degree rEati m the 
,se of the postal banks, in Government securities. 


tAsm yil. — Employment of the Capital of Private Savings Banks 
on December 315!., ign. 


Natttfe of lovestmeot 

AaooAt io fnacs 

% 

3Ck (purchase price) 

al Estate 

(venunent Stock, or Stock Guaranteed by Govern* 

27.3<'2,735-12 

56.053,487.06 

4.093,001.67 

8,492,696.04 

*3-7X 

28.14 

ntwnTHAl and Dcpartmeutsl Bonds etc 

2.06 

4.26 



0.50 

m tor Building Ch- ap Dwelling Houses .... 

her Itocal Investment* 

irceot Account m the Deposit and Consignment Bank 

4,429,682.01 

3,655,596.57 

87,989,496.88 

3” 

2.22 

1.83 

44-17 

Tutal . . . 

199.198,289.19 

100.00 


From all this it appears that the Deposit and Consignment Bank has 
riled itself of the power granted by the law to invest deposits in other 
rarities besides Government stock. 

This system of investments has been criticised by many French econ- 
oists who advocate the granting of liberty to every savings bank in re- 
ad to the choice of its investments ; a liboty which, within wider or nar- 
wer limits, exists in some foreign countries, as in Italy, Germany etc. 

To the French system many mconveniences are attributed, political, 
raiomical and financial. 

From a political point of view, it is clear that the savings banks constitute 
lormors accumulations of capital, whence the State may easily draw funds 
t public expenses, which, great as they are, may thus be readily increased. 

From an economical point of view, it is complained that the Govem- 
M in a sense drains away capital from all parts of the country, where 
ivmgs are formed, in order to centralise it in the Deposit and Consign- 
Banks, and thus to keep it at its own disposal. This does great 
'JM? to small commerce, manufactures and agriculture. Eugene Rostand, 
i-president of the Savings Bank of Marseilles, has for a long time carried 
I til '^5 propaganda and combated on various occasions in favour 
Savings Banks being granted liberty in regard to the investment 
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of their capital. In an eminently agricultural country like France, « 
liberty would doubtless give a dew impulse to agticvdtural credit, J 
writings of Paul Leroy-Beaulieu on the subject of savings-banks aie 
known. 

" Throughout the whole country they ask the lower middle 
labouring classes for their savings ; the high rate of interest they ofiei, 
high especially in France, prevents any local investment of the savL 
The savings banks thus suck up these infinitely small savings from ^ 
whole country to convert them into Government stock, that is intcij 
capital. They thus, to a certain extent, render all the haidets, villajj 
and small towns unproductive, taking all the germs of capital that na 
be produced and carrying them off to be swallow^ up in the capfe 
to diminish the float^ debt and the general liabilities of the Treasu:] 
Imagine the atmosphere absorbing aU the moisture produced evetywla 
and never returning it in fertilizing rain, and you will have a represat 
ation of the regime of the savii^s banks in France. ” 

From a financial point of view, it is stated that the system of the ijva 
ment of savings in Government stock affects the price of the public fiaJi 
In ordinary times the price of stock is raised above its real value, and wh 
a crisis occurs its depreciation is the more serious because the bants ai 
compelled to sell in order to satisfy their creditors. 

But these ideas are not shared by all. 

The State, certainly, obtains capital through the savings banks u 
easily and at a cheaper rate than by resorting to the market, and this fad 
itates the issue of Government bonds. 

Is this a good or an evil ? To this question there is no general ai 
positive answer. The answer depends on the judgment passed on tl 
public expenditure. And this depends on the pe^ns judging it, U 
particular country and the special moment of its history. It mis 
however, be observed that the facility with which the State prrai 
capital from the savings banks is no more to be deplored than is, i 
the field of private economy, the existence of credit banks supplying fl 
producers with capital, although they also thus facilitate the dissipatii 
of their patrimony by prodigals. In some countries, for instance En 
land, the savings are used to pay off the public debt. In Rusaatl 
savings banks are Government institutions, and they have, contritah 
to promote rural credit through the Peasants’ Land Bank and led j 
the solution of the problem of the means of communication, a matter oltl 
utmost importance for the elevation of the standard of living in 
Accordir^ to some, there is much exaggeration m laying upon the Freni 
system of investing savings the blame of giving a false wine 
ment stock, both in periods of prosperity and of depre^on. Are 
the depositors in the savings banis a special class of capitalists w 
trust their money to those institutions which give the surest S"*® .,| 
And is not Government stock one of the safest investments ? Nor tan 
maintained, many are of opinion, that such an investment is not * 
ance with the opinions and wrishes of depositors seeking an mve 
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is stated also that though in 1848 and 1870 the State was in serious dif- 
and compelled to resort to exceptional measures to satisfy its cred- 
fS yet for the future the so-called saving clause, contained in the law of 
li'will obviate any danger to the financial position of the State that migEr 
se from the demands of creditors in times of political and economic 
jis. And if the State be secure financially, so also are the depositors, who 
sure of receivimg the whole of their capital, although in exceptional times 
pnent may be delayed. And in times like those of 1848 and 1870 in 
mce, depositors would be exposed to the risk of loss or suspension of 
^ent even if their savings were invested as in other countries, in mort- 
res, bonds or other investments. 

’ Prof Jean Lescuie has recently replied to the severe criticisms of Leroy- 
lulieu and other partisans of economic liberty in regard to the economic 
nage resulting from the investments made by savings banks in France 

I in general from the concentration of capital in the hands of the State, 
observes that the State does not impoverish the money market by 

estdng savings in Government stock. One of two things must occur : 
ier the funds of the savings banks will be invested in a Government loan 
as more frequently happens, the savings banks will purchase Government 
ads on the Exchange. In the former case, if the savings banks do not 
Kcribe to the loan, private individuals will. These persons will then 
d a sum equivalent to the amount of the subscription, and may invest 

II commerce and manufactures. But in the case of the purchase of 
inch stock on the Exchange by the savings banks, it may be said, 
otding to Lescure, "that the available capital of the savings banks 
1 pass into the hands of the bankers or capitalists from whom they 
n purchased the stock.” This available capital must necessarily be in- 
)ted iu manufactures or in bank securities, otherwise it will remain unpro- 
ctive. It will then not be withdrawn from commerce and manufactures, 
t will simply be converted into Government stock before being invested 
commerce or manufactures. 

It must not, however, be asserted, Lescure adds, that this obligation 
the banks is without consequences. These are seen in the direction 
'ea to the savings. The amount of savings remains the same, but its di- 
tion is changed. In the proportion in which these savings would have 
:n absorbed by local requirements it may be admitted that the oblig- 
on to invest savings in Government stock changes the direction of 
: savings. The seller of Government stock to the Deposit and Con- 
tment Bank may in such a case invest the capital obtained, for 
ample, in the purchase of foreign securities. 

Kow it must be observed that this possibility of the deviation of cap- 
's fundamental ^int in the question of the investments of the 
^gs banks. Even without altering the system of Fremch savings banks, 
IS dear that the State may in another way reconcile the interests of 
E msury with those of the national production. 

, j even more than any private organisation, may perform a 
w great social and economic utility, by acting as intermediary between 
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the depodtois who entrust their money to it at a moderate interest ben 
they place full confidence only in its banks (such as the post office 
and the producers, the small agriculturists, who need money at a 1 q* 
and, sometimes, owing to the concentration of the banking businK * 
small number of the larger institutions, do not find credit banks ada** 
to their requirements. ^ 

It is just with a view to balancing the growing necessities of 
public finances and those of production, that legislative and economic J 
tice is following different methods in difierent countries, nothwithsta^ 
the different wa3rs in which the savings banks are organised in them 
In Germany there are no Government savings banks (post office bjjj 
and the ordinary banks have above all adhered to the principle of locji 
ation of investments. As shown by statistics published in this Bidkiir 
4,600,000,000 marks (that is 39.58®^) were in 1910 invested in urbanao 
pges : 2,300,000,000 (19.87 %) in rural mortgages, 2,700,000,000 (23,611 
in certificates to bearer ; 399,000,000 marks (3.45 %) in loans on bifij 
exchange, pledges, certificates of debts ; 1,500,000,000 (13.47 %) in loi 
to public intitutions and in other investments. About 60 % of the capii 
is thus invested in mortgage loans. Now, the Prussian law of Beceitl 
23rd., 1912 obliges public savings banks to invest 15 % or 20 % ot 25 
of their deposits, according to the greater or less importance of the bai 
themselves, in bonds to bearer, which offer guarantee sufficient foi f 
investment of minors’ capital. Three fifths of the obligations must ' 
represented by German Imperial or Prussian bonds. 

This tendency to reconcile, by means of the distribution of iavestmeBt 
the interests of the State with local interests, and of public economy wil 
private, has been pointed out by us in various articles concenii 
savings banks indifferent countries, as Prussia, Japan, the United Stal 
of America, Switzerland and Bulgaria. There is no need to dwell fuitb 
on this subject. 


{1} Bulletin of Economic and Social JnteUi%enu. February, 1913. Mortgage I^oans oft 
Pneeian Sa%'ings Banks and their Influence on the Dismortgaging ot Rural landed Propel 
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I. loans granted by the state bank on security of 
grain and the establishment of grain elevators 

IN RUSSIA. 


OWICIAX- SOORCES : 

RECUEIL DE DONNfiES STATISTIQTOS ET ECONOMIQUES StTR L’tNDUSTRlE AGRICOLE EN RUSSIB 

ET DA^^s LE3 PAYS Etrangers {Colleciion of SltUisHcal and Economic Data telating to /Ign* 
cuUaral Industry in Russia and Foreign Co 4 f»ffw$). Sixth Year, St. Petersburg, 1913. 
AGiuctJtTURAi CREDIT m RUSSIA <Ia Ru^ian). St. Petersburg, 1910. 

Other sources: 

BORODAEVSKY (S. d€) J Grain Elevators and the Co-operative Sale ef Grain (In Russian). 
St. Petersburg, 1913. 

DoROGBRKO (A): State Bank Grain Elevators (In Russian). “Viestnik Mclkavo Kredita ”, 
April 25th., 1913. 

H.ujsCHtLD (Dr.). Errichtung eines Gctreideelevatorennctzes in Russland {Establishment of 
a Itetworh of Elevators in Russia). In the " Berichte uber Handel und Industrie ”, Pub- 
lished by the Imperial Home Affairs Office. Vol. XIX, no. 7. Berlin, May 3rd., 1913. 
jtmtsCHEK (V,) Statistik des Getreidehandels in der neucsten Zeit {Recent Statistics of the 
Grain Trade]. “ Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften ”, 3rd. Edition . Vol. IV; 
Jena, 1909. 

State bank loan operations on security of Grain (In Russian). '* Torgovo Promychlen- 
naiaGaseta”, August 10th., 1913. 

The state grain elevator establishment on august ist., 1913 (in Russian). Torgovo 
Promychlennaia Gaseta”, August 17th., 1913. 

St-k. Special Credit on Security of Grain (In Russian). In “Viestnik Melkavo Kredita”. 
September 6th., 1913. 

Ulbrich (V) ; The Organisation of Agricultural Credit is Indispensable in Russia (In Russian): 
St. Peleisburg, 1913. 

Toleopp (A. F.): International Grain Trade Treaty (in Russian). St. Petersburg, 1910. 
WiEDENPELD (K.l: Die Organisation des Getreidehandels {Organization of the Grain Trade). 

latheHandwdrterbuch der Staatswissenschaften ”. 3rd. Edition, vol. IV ; Jena, 1909. 
Wygodginski (W.): Kcaiispeicher {Crain Elevators}.In the ** Handworterbuch der Staats» 
wissenschaften ”, 3rd. Edition. Vol. VI. Jena, 1910. 


§ I. Introduction. 

Russia produces a very considerable part of the grain in the world 
jjd takes the first place among European grain producing countries. In 
“e penod 1901-1910, the average yield of the principal cereals, expressed 
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in thousands of quintals, was as follows, compared with the 
figures for Europe and for the whole world : (l) 




Wheat 

Rye 

Bariey 

On 

Russia in Europe 

» in Asia 

149,500 

16,381 

205.554 

6,593 

77,114 

1.695 

>22,6)1 

>". 3 «s 

Total . . . 

165,881 

212,147 

78,709 

> 33 , 0 !) 

European Production .... 

World Production 

459.480 

838,217 

383.477 

397,978 

194.257 

268,487 

34 M(, 

535,191 


The great agricultural reform now taking place in Russia (a), as * 
as the active colonisation of immense areas in Siberia and the intensi 
ation of the methods of cultivation will lead to a further great increase 
this production. 

A very considerable part of the Russian crop has long been erpoite 
In recent years the weight and value exported have been as follows: 


QuarUity of Russian Grain Exported in the Years 1906-1911, 


Yeai 

lo Thousands of Fouds (t) 

Wheat 

1 Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

1 Total M 

1 

1906 ! 

219,995 

65,336 

148,810 

69,544 

590, Ml 

1907 

142.674 

45,164 

132,665 

21,137 

4)0,3l! 

1908 

89,803 

24,910 

161,389 

29,374 

404,930 

1909 i 

314.469 

35.499 

219,202 

74,663 

761,939 

1910 1 

374,590 

40.538 

244,701 

83.947 

848,353 

1911 

1 240,486 

53,873 

263,200 

! 

85.059 

821,05) 


(1) The Russian Pond s i6 kg. 38, 

(2) Including other grains 4 nd various kinds of Meal. 


(i) These figures are reproduced from the Anni 4 aire international de statistiq»t 
(International Yearbook of AgricuUuml Statistics), published by the ^temational Institii 
erf .^jiculture (Year 1910), Rome, 1912. 

(a) See “ General Outlines of the New Russian Land Reforms ”, in the 
omc and Social Intelligence, November, 1913 and January, 1914. 
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YtlM of Russian Grain Exported in the Years 1906-1911. 



la Thous&odB of RoabUt (i) 

Wheat 

lyt 

Bailey 

Oats 

Total it) 



305,686 

48,903 

100.548 

51.47' 

472,873 

7 

155.756 

44 . 8*7 

”*,363 

*2,678 

431492 



113,064 

25,999 

132,668 

* 4 , 5*6 

380,30* 



384-336 

34.430 

165,906 

61,763 

750,094 



405.198 

39,867 

'58,5*1 

63,698 

747.952 

I 

*58,730 

42,556 

*“,443 

73,197 

735 , 17 ' 


(,) The rouble = 2.67 frs. 

(2) Including other grains and various kinds of Meal. 


In view of these figures, it is easy to understand that a good organiz- 
ffl of the grain trade is of very great importance for the whole country, 
bappily, the state of things is very far from being really satisfactory. Up 
•ecently it has been above all the dealers and brokers, far more than the 
nets, who have profited by the good harvests. By artifice and even by 
awful means, they have forced the farmers, above all the small farmers, 
sell their grain at a loss. The unhappy economic situation of the peas- 
s made this possible, for they were obliged to sell immediately after 
harvest, when the conditions of the market were unfavourable. Con- 
:r also the obstructions on the railways and the delays in export by sea, 
1 to the speculators accumulating consignments of grain at certain seasons, 
1 finally the too frequent adulteration on the part of unscrupulous dealers. 
When the competition of Canadian and Argentine cere^s made itself 
: every day to a greater degree on the world’s markets, the situation was 
re and more disadvantageous for the peasant. 

Economists and statesmen had long given the matter consideration and 
■ Government had long endeavoured to remedy so lamentable a con- 
ion of things by instructing the State Bank to grant loans on the 
urity of grain. In 1910, it was further decided to establish an entire 
tem of elevators, a measure of which we shall shortly speak. 


S 2, Eoans granted by the state bank on security of grain. 

The State Bank was already authorized by the regulations of i860, 
® security of grain, but the formalities to be gone through by 
were so complicated that, practically, this form of credit 
®have DO development. 

It only twenty years later, in 1885, that credit on the security of 
ttally came mto use. The branches of the Bank were then authorized 
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to grant it on the following conditions : The borrowers were to deposit tlej 
security in the buildups specified by the Bank, \diich would keep the keys; tl* 
loans were granted by the ordinary Discount Conunissions, which 
their amount in accordance not only with the value of the security aad flu 
facility of realising it, but also with the confidence that the boito»« 
inspired. 

The rate of interest was not to exceed the ordinary rate of discount 
The latter was still too much for the peasants to pay; so the development o| 
the institution proceeded very slowly. 

In 1893 the abundant harvest brought into prominence the question 
of the reorganization of credit on security of grain and the Minister of Fj. 
ance took measures, which, at first provisional, became definite inth 
following year, after they had undergone certain modifications suggested 
by experience. 

The formalities in connection with the loans were at first considerallj 
simplified; the borrower was able himself to keep the grain given as security 
or deposit it with the various State functionaries or in the buildings of th 
” arises ”, co-operative or other societies etc. The maximum amount oi 
the loan was fixed, according to circumstances, at from 60 to 75 % of tb 
value of the security. The loans had to be repaid in instalments witlii 
a maximum period of nine months, the interest varying from 4 
Not only threshed grain but even grain not threshed and other agiiciil- 
tural produce was accepted as security. The amount of the loans was paij 
by the local treasury ofiSces, or even sent through the post. 

The result of so liberal a reform was a considerable increase in the nmn- 
ber of loans on the security of grain. From 1885 to 1892 the amouat ol 
these loans was only 19,600,000 roubles; for the year 1893 alone it ws 

29.600.000 roubles, increasing to 50,900,000 roubles in 1894 and to 

62.300.000 roubles in 1895. 

However, since 1896, the State Bank has thought fit to order its brancte 
to exercise the greatest prudence in the grant of loans to farmers re- 
taining possession of their security. On the other hand, the term for re- 
payment was reduced to six months, with a possible extension of two 
months in certain special cases. 

On account of these restrictions, the amount of the loans decreased: 
in i8g6 to 37,500,000 roubles ; and in 1898 to 36,100,000 roubles. 

The conditions for the loans on security of grain have scarcely varied 
since then, but, in recent years, the Government has made great efforts to 
develop the loan business through the medium of the zemstvos, co-oper- 
ative credit societies, private credit institutions and railways, considcraUj 
reducing the rates for loans for them. Thus, in August, 1893, ® 
rate was fixed at 6 % for direct borrowers and at 5 % % to 
mediaries. , 

The State Bank being in the first place a central Bank of Issue. i 
decrease of its direct loans was exceedingly desirable. , 


of the security ; the borrowers have especially received considerable 
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for depositing their securities with various functionaries or with the 
tvosi new agencies of the Bank have been opened ; above all, elevators 
established, a subject to which we shaU return to deal with it 
itail- 

jesides the loans granted on security of agricultural produce properly 
jled, the State Bank, after various attempts, in 1899 installed a 
ce for agricultural credit on duplicates of railway way bills, these 
; are exclusively reserved for persons r^arly occupied in the grab 
, They are given in the form of a bill at six weeks’ date at most 
flieir amount may not exceed 80 % of the value of the security, 
rhe following table shows the development of credit on security of 
ii Russia. We shall see that ^er the depression of 1896-1899, already 
J, these loans again began to increase, owing to the measures taken by 

Joveniment. 


ins m Security of Agricultural Produce Granted by the State Bank 
between 1885 and 1911, in Millions of Roubles. 


Y«at 

I.OUli 01 
Ptod 

By 

tbe Bonk 
and Its 
Braachei 

1 Scctuity of Aj 
ace Strictly so 

Ttaroogli 

Credit 

Institutlou, 

Zenurtvos, 

etc. 

srlcaltuml 

eslkd 

Tliroagh 

the 

Saitways 

Loans Granted 
on Dnplicatcs 

of Railway 

Waybills 

Total 

1892 

19.4 

— 

_ 

0.2 

19.6 


130 

13'9 

2.7 

— 

29.6 


34.6 

8.2 

8.1 

— 

50.9 


30.0 

2.9 

94 


62.3 


28,1 

3-7 

6.8 

— 

38.5 


26.1 

0.5 

10.9 

— 

37-5 


22.6 

0.5 

13,0 

— 

36.1 


23.8 

0-3 

155 

30 

42.6 


2S.4 

0.9 

2o.O 

20,3 

69.8 


36.5 

1.9 

34-8 

24.6 

97-8 


33.8 

2-4 

273 

21.3 

86.8 


4*4 

7 -‘ 

25-3 

23.9 

98.7 


45.7 

4 -S 

22.9 

32.7 

105.3 


43.7 

6.2 

21.9 

35-6 

109.4 


47-3 

8.8 

i 5 .i 

34-0 

106.2 



41.0 

21.1 

M -9 

43-9 

120.9 


49-2 

It. 8 

13.0 

44.2 

iiSj: 


71. 1 

15.2 

10.2 

40.0 

136-5 


104-3 

39.7 

7-3 

59-1 

210.4 

===== 

122.7 

72.5 

98 

634 

268.4 
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The amount of the loans on security of com granted by the State Bjj 
does not only show an absolute increase, but a more rapid increase than 4 
other forms of credit allowed by the Bank. In 1908, it only formed 5,^. 
erf the amount of loan and discount business done by the Bank ; the 
portion increased to 6^9 % in 1909 ; 12.4 % in 1910 and 13 % in 

The good results attained by the efforts of the Government to deyd, 
credit by means of intermediary institutions is seen clearly in the abj, 
^ures. No commentary is necessary in regard to them. 

We cannot give the details of all the business done by the intennedi^ 
institutions; at the most we can say a few words in regard to the o[« 
tions of the most important, the railways and the popular erd 
institutions. 

The credit operations conducted by the railways on the security ( 
grain date from as far back as 1888, when the Government, in order | 
regulate the carriage of grain and save the farmers from a fatal depeii 
ence on local dealers, authorized the railways to grant loans on secmi 
of the grain carried, on their own responsibility and out of their own fml 
The loans increased in number considerably in the following yem 
in r893 the State Bank came forward to assist with its credit ; in 
Imperial Order was issued for the sp^al regulation of this form of 
Between 1895 and T908 the railways were the principal interned 
aries in the matter of these loans. They also established several elevab 
and storehouses for the agricultural produce pledged. In recent years, otk 
intermediaries have somewhat modified the special position ocrapii 
by the railway as credit institutions. Unfortunately, we have no figiin 
later than 1905, when the credit granted by the railways amonnted t 
56,988,000 roubles. 

Since 1903, credit on the security of grain has been given 1 
the credit co-operative societies, and, since 1906, by the loan 11 
savir^s co-operative societies. These various institutions give credit! 
current account, but the lack of storehouses has considerably hampea 
their action. Nevertheless, on January ist., 1913, 1,478 credit co-operati! 
societies opened a credit on the security of grain of 18,850,000 rouble 
of which 6,180,000 roubles were actually advanced. The conesponiii 
amounts in the case of 166 loan and savings co-operative societies, ind 
same year, were 2,590,000 roubles and 1,009,700 roubles. 


The decree of 1894 was issued with the idea that the loans wo 
be chiefly granted to producers; experience has not confirmed ttoei 

pectation. ,0 

Let us first of all consider the credit directly granted by tne 0 
Bank, Since 1896, the loans to dealers have been the most impoito 
it is only since 1909 that the percentage of loans to producers has md 
somewhat, without doubt owing to the scheme for the foundation 0 a 
Bank then prepared. 
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\yith regard to the loans granted by intermediaries, let us first 
[tiofl that, from ^ 1897 i-® T899, the benefit of these loans was reserved 
producers, but since igoo, the year in which the provision to that 
•t was suppressed, the loans to dealers have increased continually, 
shall give more detailed statistics on the matter in the following table, 
us add that much is expected from the establishment of the co- 
rative or State Bank devalon in the direction of reducing the propor- 
s in favour of the producers. 

filially, the credit granted throi^h the medium of the railways has ex- 
ivdy benefited the dealers. The'producers only received 0.8 % in 1903; 
«/(, in 1904 and 0.3 % in 1905. The development of new forms of credit 
not therefore liberated the peasants from their strict dependence on 
lers and speculators. 


fttcetUa^e of Loans Granted, to the Various Groups of Borrowers. 


Years 

By the State Bank 
and its Branches 

Thjongh the Medium of the Credit 
Institutions, Zemstvos etc. 

To 

Roial 

LtodboMen 

To 

Peasants 

To 

Dealers 

To 

Ituiai 

I.andholdeTs 

To 

Peasants 

To 

Dealers 



36.1 

20.9 

43.0 

35.9 

3-5 

60,6 

1 15-3 

310 

53-7 

17.I 

28.0 

54-9 


10.2 

47-9 

27.6 

41.4 

31.0 



27,9 

31 

69.2 

5.4 

10.8 

83.8 


25.8 

2.4 

71.8 

40.0 

60.0 

— 

^ j 22.9 

r .9 

75-2 

60.0 

40.0 

— ■ 


2.1 

79.9 

33-3 

66.7 

— 


13.4 

•4 

85.2 

33-3 

22.2 

44-5 


II. 0 

1.4 

86.8 

42.1 

21.0 

36.9 


14.1 

'•3 

84.6 

«-5 

12.5 

75.0 



> 5-5 

l.O 

83-5 

56 

9.8 

84.6 

' 

16.J 

1. 1 

82.4 

9.5 

• 4-3 

76.2 



14.6 

0.9 

84.5 

8.0 

8.0 

84.0 

’ 

9.8 

0.9 

893 

3.4 

M 

95.5 


7.2 

0-3 

92.5 

0.9 

0.4 

98.7 


94 

0.4 

90.2 

‘■7 

0.9 

97-4 



r .9 

79.0 

2.6 

2.6 

94-8 

’ 

•8.3 

1.9 

79.8 

— 

— 1 

— 

' - • • 

•7-3 

1.9 



80.8 

— 


— 


We pe below a few figures showing what kinds of produce were 
® security for loans by the State Bank and in what proportion: 
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RUSSIA - CREDIT 


AgricuUurni Prodtue Accepted as Security by the State Bank 
{in thousands of Pouds) in 1907-1911. 



IVhcat 
Rye 
Oats 
Barley 
Afaizc 

Oleaginous Grains 
Flow. 

Potatos 
Buckwheat 
Pease 
Millet 
Cotton 
Flax. . 

Tobacco 

Wines (Thousands of Ve<1ros){i) : 
Spirits of Wine (Thousands of ' 

Vedrof) 1 

Timber for Building Purposes (in I 
thousands of Beams or Planks). ' 

(0 X Vedro - 12. 29694 litres. 


In the three years 1909, 1910, 1911, about 6 % of the total prodati 
of the four chief tods of cereals was given to the State Bank in seciiritrfi 
loans. In his Budget speech for 1913, the Minister of Finance did » 
fail to observe that the moral importance of this fact far exceeds its mateiii 
importance, for the possibility of the producers obtaining such loais 
itself suffices to assure them of more remunerative conditions of sale. 


§ 3. State bank " elevators. 

The establishment of elevators was first spoken of in the middle of l' 
last century but the proposal was not followed up. Later on, in 
Government charged a Commission to determine the measures to be 
in coimection with the fall in price of com, and this Commission pionom® 
itself in favour of storehouses of this tod, It saw in them a mca® ^ 
bringing the producers into more direct relation with the market aaM 
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,g the trans^rt. Elevators were to be established in the piin- 

centres of production not for purposes of gain, but in the first place 
jve the interests of the grain fanners. 

These proposals were approved by the Pan-Russian Assembly of Com- 
e and Industry at Nijm-fTovgorod in 1896, and by a Government Com- 
on in i 899> unfortunately, the war with Japan and the serious internal 
jers following it delayed their being acted on. 
la 1909 and 1910 the abundant harvests again brought the problem 
jdit on secunty of gram into special prominence. The lack of 
houses was in fact one of the most serious obstacles to the extension 
js mode of credit, wWdi the elevators established by the railway de- 
aent or by private initiative only met in a very insufficient degree. 

in November, 1910, the Government resolved on the establishment 
system of State elevators, including 178 of them. 

The State Bank entrusted with the carrying out of the programme 
„ by deciding on the construction before 1916 of 84 elevators of a total 
city of 58,800,000 pouds. An amount of roubles was deducted from 
)rofits of the Bank and set apart for this construction. 

The General Management of the business of the elevators is under the 
supervision of the Department of Finance and entruste'd to an 
ators’ Committee and the Board of the Bank. The Committee, 
isting of the President and some high officials of the Bank, with whom 
ssociated experts and, in some special cases, various other persons, pre- 
i the estimates, establishes the rate of loans, examines the local pio- 
us for the classification of grain and decides several other matters ; 
iver, the final decision on most points is reserved to the Board of the 

C. 

The regions of production have been divided into districts m which 
technical management is entrusted to a Local Committee composed 
le President and the Inspector of the Branch B ank , Grain InsfecloTS 
ials for the examination and classification of grain) and, when certain 
iai matters are dealt with, some other persons. 

The Local Committee, with which are associated the representatives 
le zemstvos, the municipalities, the commercial exchanges and agri- 
iral organizations, forms the Advisory Commission of the district. 
Commission, which is intended for an office of public supervision 

opinion year by year on the rate for the loans, the 
lods to be Mowed in classifying the grain and the degree of hum- 
' or impurity that may be tolerated. It fix^ the normal type of the 
“ m accordance with samples obtained from the local markets and 

complaints in regard to the classification made by the ?rain 

ims. “ 

elevator there is a superintendent assisted by grain 

Not less than 25 pouds may be stored, nor less than 1,000 pouds, or 
a railway truck load, if the grain is to be kept separate. The 
or may demand that his grain be cleaned. 
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Onthe wanant deliver^ by the elevator there is indicated the qua,j. 
stored, its quality, colour, the degree of humidity and impurity ati,j5 
place of production. These warrants facilitate credit in a remarkable! 
gree, by means of the precise indications contained in them, and the bJ 
does not hesitate to lend up to 8o % of the value of the grain depoJ 
in an elevator. I,et us add that the warrant helps to increase the J 
ber of sales by correspondence or even by telegram, whidi greatly coj 
ntes to the u^ormity of rates throughout the country. 1 

A commencement has been made with the provision of elevatois J 
the Governments of the South East, which are the most important gi)] 
producing districts in Russia. In the beginning of 1913, the four foll^ 
ing elevators began work. 


Elevator of Grasij Government of Tambov 1,700,000 pnnii! 

I) » Abdoulino » » Samara 700,000 1 

» » Valuiki » » t 500,000 1 

» » Tolkai » » Voronezh 300,000 » 


The cost of costruction of these elevators was respectivdy 926, 
463,000, 293,400 and 229,400 roubles. 

According to the Torgovo Promychlennaia Gaseta (No. 178, of Angtj 
4th./i7th., 1913), the 8 foUowii^ elevators were to have been opened attli 
beginning of this year. 






Capadty 

Elevator of I/iski 

Government of Voronezh 

500,000 POD' 

» 

» Talovaja 

» 

» )) 

500,000 1. 

fl 

» Millerovo 

Territory of the DonCovacks 

600,000 

0 

a Neprik 

Government of Samara 

300,000 1) 

n 

» Sorotchinskaja 

ft 

» ft 

700,000 » 

» 

» Bogatoe 

ft 

» ft 

300,000 5 

» 

» Ekaterinovka 

ft 

ft Saratov 

500,000 « 

» 

a Torbjeevo 

ft 

ft Tambov 

500,000 < 


The Grasij elevator may be mentioned as a model of its w 
It is of quite special importance, as 30,000,000 pouds of cereals pj 
through the station of Grasij annually. It is built on the Amelia 
system in reinforced concrete and wood, and contains 190 silos. The 
is emptied automatically from the trucks into receptacles whence, adi 
matic lifts raise it to the higher storeys, where it is cleaned and classifio 
It then falls back, of its own weight, to the lower storeys, where it 
weighed and stored. As the working day has ten hours, the G® 
elevator can unload 160 trucks of i.ooo pouds each per day. 
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2 . PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
relating to credit in RUSSIA. 


ISS (Pierre) Une Bmquf d'Etat pour le cridit local en Russie {A State Bank jot Local 
:,oiti (» Sussio). Extract from the Revue de Sdeuce et de Legislation Finandftes. No. l. 
jj..M.-Matcli. Paris, 1913, 

j OF THE LAND Bank op the Nobles in igra (In Russian). In the “Viestnik Finansov, 
TOmycMcunosti i Torgovli December 2nd., r9i3. St. Petersburg. 
[OFIHHLONOTERMCEmmNSTmjTlONSINIHE EARLY PAST OP THE YeaB 1913 (In 
lussian). In the “Viestnik Finansov, Promychleimosti i Torgovli*’. December 14th,, 
513. SI. Petersburg. 

; OF THE RpasiAN GovEBNKBNi PAWN ESTABLISHMENTS, Special Bureau of the Credit 
tepartment. (In Russian). St. Petersburg, 1913. 

PE? (A. B.); Improvement Credit and its Requirements (In Russian). In the “ Viest- 
ik Finansov, Promychlennosti i Torgovli '*. December 7 tli.,and 14th., 1913, St. Peters- 
oig. 




Part iV: Miscellaneous 


ALGERIA. 


ORGANIZATION OF AN AGRICULTUUAIv STUDY 
AND EXPERBIENT SERVICE. 


official source. 

EUSMENT General of AlgerIa. Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Colon* 
iSATioN: Organisation d’un Service d’Etudes, de Rccherdies, d’Esperimentation et 
le Vulgarisation agricoks cn Algtoc (Oraanization of a Service of A’^ricnHural Study 
Raemh, Experiment and yuhttcaiion in Al’cria). 


In regions where even the tradition of agriculture has been lost, it is 
enough to facilitate the acquisition of land for the colonists and to ensure 
m the tranquillity necessary for their labours ; it is necessary also to 
de them in their efforts, or at least to obtain for them the precise and 
;ain information only the State can obtain, with the least delay, by 
ms of research, studies and experiments methodically conducted in the 
3le country by qualified technical persons. 

It must be the care of the Government to provide the colonist with in- 
Mtion as exact as can be attained, humanly speaking , with regard to the 
ditions under which agriculture can be carried on, so as to permit of 
adaptation to them as far as possible. The more perfect this adapt- 
m, the more nature will assist their individual efforts, and the more 
mdant will be the harvest and the greater the profits, 
ii is necessary to know what animals, what plants, what agricultural 
ttods are to be recommended. This is a work of research and experi- 
“t that cannot be left to the scattered efforts of the colonists ; that would 
to expose them to serious risks and endless possibilities of demoralising 
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Sometimes, success under these conditions may have its 
the success obtained in certain crops by a man of experience or one spwi 
favoured by chance in his empirical investigations, may lead, in an envi^* 
ment where the strt^gle is hard and doubtful, to an irresistible enthusi*** 
and an extravagant infatuation for this crop. It extends at once rapijc 
often even at the excuse of other crops it would be possible to grow? 
profit. The county is then exposed to all the risks due to the eultivatin! 
of a single crop which may disturb its financial and economic balance 
These considerations have led the Government of Algeria toV 
stow on the colony an information service and to organize a centre of ani 
cultural study, research and experiment. For this purpose, it propose^ 
creation of separate techiucal departments as so many instruments stiy 
for special work, in order to apply them respectively to each brandi,[ 
the problem which may thus be solved in all its parts. 

There will be four groups of these departments : 

1st. The meteorological group wiU consist of a meteorological depait. 
ment to study the relation of the meteorological phenomena to ajiicil- 
ture, a matter of great importance in a country where the crop ( 
chiefly on the rainfall ; 


2nd. The soils group, which wiU consist of a geological departmat, 
occupied with the phy-sical formation of the soil and the search for unda- 
ground water and an agronomical department concerning itself mil 
everything relating to the preparation of the soil and the implemats 
required for the purpose. 

3rd. The plants group, which wiU include a botanical department fa 
discovery, coUection and study of aU the varieties of plants that may be li 
importance for Algeria, a phytopathological department to deal mitt He 
subject of cryptogamic diseases of cultivated plants and an entomol^i 
ical department for the search for means for the destruction of nosioit: 
insects and the utilisation of useful insects. 

4th. The animals group, which wiU include a livestock improvemeiiti 
departmeut to study the manifold matters connected with the impiovH 
ment and development of animal production, a Pasteur Institute for tltj 
study of infectious cattle diseases and the means of combating them, ai 
a technical sea fisheries and agricultural department to seek out raeai 
for the proper exploitation of the Algerian coast. 

Experimental farms will be founded in various parts of the colony t 
study the means for utilizing for practical Algerian farming and thus placii 
at the disposal of the colonists, either the diKOveiies made in the labo 
atories of these technical departments oi- the results already obtains 
in other countries. The Department of Agriculture is already providing t 
the establishment of such experimental farms at Sidi-bel-Abbte, Setif, Sti 
su and Batna for extensive cultivation and for cattle foods, at Orleansvill 
for the cultivation of olives and in Kabylia for that of the fig and olive W 

Side by side with the technical departments, there will be one for«“ 
nomic and social institutions, which will have an important part to plaf J 
win study everything relating to the organization of short term mutui creiii 
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jell bas already made progress in the Colony, and that of long term 
ptual credit, shortly to be introduced. It will occupy itself with technical 
Ktions relating to the work of syndicates, agricultural cornices and co-op- 
Sye nursery gardens. It may even serve to advise the Government 
[all matters in connection with the organization of cheap dwelling 
Le societies which have already made good progress in the Colony. On 
other hand, as mutual institutions have no chance of developing except 
soil specially selected or at least prepared for them, it will be the part 
Ibis department to make known to the populations, both native and Em 
lean, the possibilities of co-operation and to open their minds to the ad- 
itages of mutuality. Finally, it must collect, in conjunction with the 
pian Office at Paris, with which it must be in constant contact, allin- 
niation that may be of interest to the farmer with regard to national 
1 foreign production, the needs of the markets, the organization of sales 
1 the search for the most profitable markets. 

The Department of Agriculture will start all these departments and 
ange for the co-ordination of their work. To keep in regular contact 
h the farmers whom it is intended to help, it asks for the assistance of 
uperior Board of Agriculture on which both the heads of Government 
lartments, for which agricultural questions have an interest and the repre- 
tatives of the farmers of all the regions of Algeria should have seats, 
is Board should meet regularly, the technical departments should send it 
iport of their years' work and it should give its opinion as to the work to 
undertaken in the following year. 

Such is the programme of the Agricultural Department in regard to 
kultural experiments in Algeria. When this organization is realised, 
rill be a remarkable implement by the use of which the colony may 
e to make rapid progress. 



BELGIUM. 


I. THE “MODERN VILLAGE” 

AT THE GHENT UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


SOURCE. 

I,E VHJA&fi MODEHNE A L'EIPOSITION UNIVER 3 ELI£ BT INTEHNATIONALE Dg Gans k 

Evolution agricole - Esth6tique nirale - Fermes - Edifices - Pavilions - Jardins 
ruralC' Bibliographic 'Notes, comply rendus, vues et plans {The Modern ViUa^t^a 
Ghent Universal Exhibition, 19x3 •A ^ficuUural Progress - Et»ral Esthetics > Form ■ fv 
tH|s • Pavttions ~ Gardens - The Fanner* s • Family . BiUiography ■ Notes, Rsports, Vi 
and Plans), Edited by the Committee of Studies for the “ Modem Village ", undo 
direction of M. Paul »e ‘.Vutst, General Manager at the Department of Agricalt 
and (Public Works, with Preface by M. Emilb Ttbbaut, hfember of the Chaotc 
Representatives and President of the Superior Board of Agriculture, Brussel;;. Gooki 
P rinter to the King, 1913. 

In connection with the Tenth International Congress of Agiicnltiii 
which was held at Ghent from the 8th, to the 13th. of last June, in wii 
the most important problems now under consideration in the world 
science and agricultural economy were dealt with (1), as we know, there * 
also a" Universal Exhibition ”, which, as very many States took partiii 
contributing rich exhibits of their industrial and agricultural produce, « 
equally interesting and instructive. But perhaps the most original and sugges 
ive part of it, which will leave an indehble impression on the mmdsoftl 
visitors, as it was especially capable of arousing ideas, and favouring stiiJi 
tnd entreprise among those who have the destinies of agriculture 1 
heart, was the “ Modem Village ”. What is to be understood by tlisj 
What was its origm and the intention in the mind of its organizers! 1 
shall briefly explain, A special publication, issued in illustration andtj 
record the happy innovation, by, M. de Vuyst, with whom the idea oig 
ated, gives uf an opportunity. 


i I, The " MODERN vii,i.age" and its object. 

The depopulation of, the country,districts is recognised to-day a* • 
of the most serious problems of agricultural economics. The pheaoo*' 
is more or less apparent in almost every country of Europe as 

(i) See Butlgtin of Economic and SocM InUUigeneCj December, igis.pp-usct 
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elgium, and everywhere it is arousing serious anxiety and is the subject 
Government studies, enquiries and provisions. 

Much has ^ written about its causes, which are certainly complex 
it one of the chief seems to be the want, as a rule, in the country of the 
editions necessary for life, whether material or moral. And, indeed 
e want of houses, the bad state of the roads, the scarcity of water 
,e deficient state of the public services, especially as regards sanitation the 
Acuities m the way of communication with inhabited centres etc are all 
rts that certainly do not render country life agreeable and that together 
th strictly economic causes, often occasion the exodus of a^icultural 
boarers. These, who form the most numerous agricultural class find in 
e cities not merely higher wages, but better organized assistance and 
:ogetlier a more comfortable and happier life. 

■■ It is not enough ”, writes M. Tibbkut, whose knowledge of the subject 
rural exodus is well known, in the preface to the volume mentioned above 
to improve the systems of cultivation and livestock improvement, but we 
jst also give the farmer a possibility of a life better adapted to the re- 
atements of human di^ty and such as may raise his profession in the 
es of the public and in his own. ' ' 

fhe rural exodus, continues our author, which is assuming such dis- 
ieting proportions, is not exclusively due to the attraction of the hirt 
iges paid by industry, but also to the fascination of the cities with their 
iquent deceptions. To improve rural Ufe by means of more diligent 
tention to the house, sanitation, modern comforts and even good taste 
11 be to elevate the farmer and confer a greater power of resistence on 
e country which forms the great storehouse of human energy. 

The rural house is, without doubt, of capital importance for agriculture 
d It IS for the houseivives to see to its furnishing, to give it a pleasant ap- 
araice and make it an agreeable dwelling place. 

But the task of the housewives— observes M. Tibbaut —has been often 
lored and it is M. de Vuyst’s merit to have brought it into relief. 

When, he writes, the housewife is suitably equipped for her economic 
ssion. m the family and in society; when, with her instinct for cleanliness 
0 good taste, she knows how to make the dwelling attractive; when she puts 
practice elementary ideas of domestic economy and good nourishment, so 
to ensure the men the restoration of their strength and the necessarv 
[lose ; when she is fitted to supervise the cultivation of the kitchen garden, 
ciMage the dairy, and to superintend the field labour ; when she radiates 
ttrt Per wifely and motherly affection, drawing hearts to her and glad- 
protecting others against outside dangers and disappoint- 
■^s, when, finally, she is equal to her task, the housewife brightens the 
'dignity- increases his power of production, and 
tli«t ^ ^ centre for many farming households, endowed 

' reagth and courage, without which a country, can make no progress, 
e Go idea, M. De Vuyst, with the support of 

tea^*"*^**'*^ assistance of a select group of persons, to whom 

^gnculture owes much, amongst whom we shall mention, in addition 
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to M. Tibbaut, MM. Maenhaut and MMotte, profited by Ae oppoittujty 
riven by the Exhibition to realise an idea of his : namely that of the con. 
stmction of a model village, with many farms of every sim, and good 1034 
lined with trees, and all the necessary buildings for pubhc and pnvate lii, 
suitably arranged and furnished both externally and “temrily, 
a typical example of the way in which modem viUages should te laid ont 

The undertaking was not easy; indeed, in order to arrange the thonsanj 
articles required by the farmer in his work, and in Ws famdy ^d ^al it 
in a practical and interesting manner, a group of smtable bmldmgs ws 
necessary, providing in themselves a precious lesson both m the bes 
arrangement of the viUage, and in rural esthetics and comfort. 

The organization of the viUage was, however, presided over by a special 
committee of studies which carried cut the plan in its must mmute d,. 
tails. The village was thus constructed on an area of 35,000 square mete 

and included the following groups of buildings ; , 

I The Model. Farms. — These formed the prmcipal and most chaiad 
eristic part of the village; there were three of them to de serve m^tior: 
first of all, the large Committee Farm, size, comfortable, well ventilated 
and lighted built according to the instmctions of M. de Vuyst and meaatto 
rive tL public an idea of how to arrange the various f am buildings so is 
to allow of the greatest economy in regard to labour and the greatest facilitr 
in supervising the work. The buildings, united in one immen^ constrectm. 

consiSedofagieat central corridor, with, on the right thestablescowho®^ 

pigstye and poultry yard, and, on the left, the dwelhng house, storehouses, 
Lyloft and bams. In the dwelling bouse there was an office, neressary fo 
the large correspondence and the bookkeeping, a dimng room, bedroous 
a large kitchen, a laundry, cellars, dairy etc. The proimcial coinmittee d 
the Famwomen’s Qubs of East Flanders, Hainaut and ^ ainur had prouiK 
part of the furniture of the house, which was also well supphed with eto 
machinery for the various kinds of farm work. 

For comparison with this large farm, there was another of » 

on the Flemish model, called the Fcrme Moreels. covemg 
and fitted up by the domestic economy school, in accordance wift to r 
of their art. It was built in such a way as to aUow the farmer ^ 
part of the house in summer, in case his own family were no . , ^ 

Ld an entrance hall, a kitchen whence the imstress could su^rvise th ^ 
at work in the cow houses, the dairy etc., an office, a ^ ^ 

rooms etc. The dairy was suppHed with all the necessary equipment 
treating the milk, on the most improved system. , , itinefflt' 
Opposite this edifice was a moveable stmcture mtended | 

school of domestic economy. . , 5t*i 

And of course there was also a model of a small farm, of s p 
and fewer rooms, but all furnished with elegance and t^e. ^ 

A detailed examination of the buildings and their (»n 
source of agreeable surprises and provided valuable mforma ® 
tion. Thus, on the model farm there could not only be s«n ^ 
but also the farm family itself, in the bright and clean dwelhng, 
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the most modem appliances was wanting, as well as the cattle in their 
jjls and machinery oi every kind moved by electricity, every thing in 
; proper pla<^- n . . 

2, Ths Buildings and Public Sstvicesofthe Village . — There was a second 
iportant group of buildings of which it suffices to mention : the Church, 
u town hall, the rooms of which were utilised for the exhibitions of the 
tneral Management of Agriculture, the Rnral Office and the Management 
Horticulture ; the schools, the farmers’ library, the post, telegraph and 
jephone office, offices for the regulation of buildings, for the railways, 
citation, electric light, fire brigade etc. 

Thus aU the public services necessary for a modem village were tolreo 
to account. 

3, Various Buildings. — Amongst these, in addition to the mayor’s 
]use, the village inn etc., especially noticeable were the houses of the horti- 
Jtuiist, the gardener, the beekeeper and abc ve all the Melotk Dairy. This 
tter was equipped in quite modem style. 

The interest excited by it is easily understood when we reflect that 
drying is quite the most important and most ancient of the Belgian rural 
imestic industries. Today, as we learn from the publication under 
•nsideration, more than half the total cultivated area is planted with 
Me foods. The number of cows also is increasing. 

The trade in milk and dairy produce is considerable : these articles are 
nerally sold for cash, thus causing a rapid and lucrative circulation of 
oney. 

Farmers in the neighbourhood of inhabited centres make a consider- 
ile profit from the sale of milk as such. In some districts it is also used 
r feeding and fattening calves. 

The manufacture of cheese is not very widespread in Belgium, 
ost of the milk is utilised instead for making butter. 

According to recent statistics, there are about 1,000,000 dairy cows in 
e country ; and if we take 3,000 litres as the annual yield of a cow, the 

300 , 000,000 litres thus obtained are utilised in the following proportions : 


for Cheese Making 
' Rearing Calves 
Fattening Calves . 
Human Consumption 
Butter Making , , 


litres 50,000,000 

124.000. 000 

120.000. 000 

’■ 340,000,000 

2,166,000,000 


Total .... litres 3,0(10.000,000 


‘‘Is the quantity of butter is not sufficient for the consumption, an an- 
anount, of 51,000,000 kg. is imported. About 2,000,000 kg. are exported- 
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In Belgium the butter is generally made on the farm, which is sup-j 
for the purpose with a cream separator and the necessary implements 

Some is, however, made in the co-operative and industrial dairies 
which there are about 600, and which may be classified under the tuoli 
owing heads ; 

{a) the central dairy, collecting the previous evening’s and the momij 
milk from the different farms, and separatmg the cream in a special cliaai 
for the manufacture of the butter, after which the separated tniij; 
returned to the respective owners. 

(i) the regional dairy, a form exclusively adopted in the proviim 
Luxembourg, with local divisions for the work of separation, and 
central dairy. 

Each division has a chamber for the separation of the cream, proud 
with the necessary apparatus for weighing the milk, sampling etc. 

Three times a day the farmers of the division bring their milk, imms 
ately after the milking. The cream is separated, and the milktaken back] 
the owners themselves. 

The central dairy not only undertakes the making but also the salt 
the butter. 

The Melotte dairy exhibited represented an intermediate type bet™ 
the above regional dairy and the private farm. Substantially, it gets t 
of the local separating divisions, and keeps the necessary apparatus 1 
each operation on the different farms. Its motor car fetches the cream lit 
these and brings it to the central dairy. 

The group of agricultural labourers' houses at the Exhibition m asst 
interesting and suggestive. 

One of these was exhibited by the limited liability society, “Eij 
Heerd is good Weerd ” of Ghent for the provision of cheap credit to laboani 
for house purchase. It was surrounded by 500 square metres of garden In 
arranged and exhibited by the Ligue du Coin ie terre et du Foyer maisisnH 
of which the Minister of State, M. Auguste Beemaert, the great Belgia 
philanthropist and sociologist, is President. The work of the sodeti i 
modest and certainly it does not clmm to remedy all the evils in the wotit 
but it is good and salutary and is associated with those principles of Cbiistii 
solidarity and moral regeneration which will, to a continually greater extejt 
govern the future. It is well, therefore, that the labourer should love 4 
land, to which his hfe belongs and where human labour is associated mil 
the eternal creative Iotcc. 

The object of the Belgian Homestead League is precisely to provide d 
labourer with a house and garden, an important matter in Belgium, vrliid 
while small in area, is extremely populous and well supplied witid 
means of production, and to make it easy for the thrifty workman I 
become proprietor of the house he mhabits. 

Belgium, as we know, is the country in which the consumption 
ical manure is greatest in proportion to the area. There small fa®* 
extremely common and the comfort derived from the advanced sta 1 
agriarlture very widespread, which makes one think of the truth of an*! 
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he fflaxims affixed to one of the many bmldings of the interesting agri- 
exhibition . It is not only com the ploughed land produces but 
yitire civilization. ” 


§ 2. The national commission fos the improvement 

OP AGRICUETORAI, EIFE. 


The Organizing Committee of the Modem Village described above, wish- 
to leave a durable record of its work, decided, on the proposal of M, de 
■st, on August 3rd. ,1913, to appoint a Commission to carry on a continuous 
Uganda for the improvement of mral life. 

It was to have a central office and provincial committees. The central 
e would be charged to study the proposals, to centraUse the labour, to 
dsh the necessary information and to assist the various committees in 
r woik. These latter would be entrusted with the improvement of the 
iges of their respective provinces, while, however, always preserving 
r original aspect and characteristics. 

This Commission was, in fact, formed in accordance with the following 
;iamme ; " of providing for the improvement of field life and the em- 
.shment of the villages, in every way suggested by the circumstances 
especially by means of studies, search for documents in relation to the 
ter, opinions and councils for those concerned, publications, shows, 
bitions and congresses. ” 

la accordance with its rules, it was composed of effective and honorary 
abers and may be divided into provincial sections. Its business is 
linisterfd by a president, three vice presidents, a secretary and a trea- 
r. It derives the funds for its working from subsidies, gratuities and 
voluntary contributions of its members. 

Its Central Office, meeting on October yth., 1013., decided to organize 
irge conpss for the discussion of the more important problems in 
lection with the welfare of the country districts. 

The subjects on the agenda, mentioned in the publication we are consid- 
g, constitute a large and interesting programme of work for the Com- 
aon Itself. They are grouped in four divisions, that is : i . General Mat- 

■ 2. Matters relating to the Public Services in the Country : 3. Em- 
Bhment of Villages : 4. General Improvement of Country bife. 

Among the items included under the first head are ; Importance and 
* ^Sricnlture in the general economy of the country, Encouragements 
' c by the public authorities to agriculture, industry and commerce ; 
ipanMn betwttu the advantaps so granted in large and small centres ; 

^ y 0 the societies for the building of agricutural labourers’ houses, etc. 

■ ®ong the subjects included under the second head are those relating 

to telegraphs and telephones, lighting, pubhc 
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The subjects coining under the third head relate to the probleta 
rural esthetics with regard to peasants’ houses, public buildings, road m t 
ing, gardens and villas, mode of dress etc. 

Finally, the subjects coming under the fourth head relate to varint, 
matters, such as the food of the peasants, the way to reduce the 
of labourers, small rural inbustries, elementary and professional educatifti 
as a means of inspiring affection for the land, agricultural libraries, {am] 
life, the manner of promoting the progress of assocdations as well asthecoj! 
plex problem of the relations between labourers and masters. I 

In these subjects indeed we have a summary of the movement of idJ 
now evolving in the field of Bel^an agricultural economy, which has J 
its most effectual and happiest expression in the " Modem Village. " ' 


2. PUBUCATIOKS OF MCENT DATE RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN BELGIUM. 


(а) OFFICIAI, PXJBWCATIONS : 

COMOSSION DE LA JUSE EM VaLKOR DBS TeRKES INCCLTES (ComwisStOW fOT the 

of Waste Land) : Rapport GcEeral [General Report). Department of Agriculture and Pa 
lie Works, Rural Office. Reports and Communications. No. 6. Brussels, M. Weisse 
bruch, 1913. 

BARBEL (M.); Propriety particuliercs maintenues inculles.Taxe. Exprcfpriation,(l'«ci(liiiat 
Private Landed Property. Taxation. Expropriation). In “ Rapports et Commuritalictt' 
No. 6. Published by the Department of Agriculture and Public Works. Rural Offia 
Brussels. M. Weissenbruch, 1913. 

Caron (D-): Encouragements k donner aux petits cultivateurs pour les engager a aiettie- “ 
terres iucultes en valeur. (Encouragements to be Given to Small Farmers to Hi 
Land). In “ Rapports et Communications ”, No. 6, pubfished by the DepartnieBt 
Agriculture and Public Works. Rural OfiBce. Brussels. M. Weissenbruch, 1913 

DONCBAY (G) : Defrichement des terres wmmunales incultes [Clearing of 

Land). In the “ Rapports et Communications ”, No. 6, published by the pepar® 
of Agriculture and Public Works. Rural Office. Brussels. M. Weissenbruch, 1913 

Verhaegbn (P.); Encouragements A donner k i’iniliative pour la mise en valcur des terra ' 
cultes [Encouragements to be Given to Private Initiative for Cultivation of 
In ” R.apports et Communications ”, No. 6, published by the Department of 
and Public Works. Rural Office. Brussels. M. Weissenbruch, 1913. 

(б) OTHER PUBtlCAlIONS : ] 

Boucttfe (B.): I^s ouvriers agricoles cn Belgique [Agricultural Labourers in j 

lished by ilisch and Thron. Brussels and Leipzig, 1913. 
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tVis 9 atEa(CHj:UcontratcoU«tifdetrav^^ r , 

nftale, Jannaiy, 1914. No. i, Brussels. ^ Conlract). Revue 

VnUGB MODERNE a L’RxpositloK tTNIVEUSELLR iw 

KoKs. Comptes reudus, Vues et Plana. iTju^ m ™®^attonale de Gand, 191,. 
tsUmlExkihitimQi Ghent, 1913. mes-Rtborts V ^^versai inter- • 

Studies Committee of the “Modem Village •• u«/ * Published by the 

Inspector in chief iuthe Department of “Section of M. Paul de Vuyst, 

Comdl of Agriculture. Goemaere, Priuler to tie irf "T “< tit Superior 

mioiu.-Baiinm[SttLdmmBaHum) Lew '9'3. 

tommerdal Elpaualou Course, org;ui 

Jtc, from July md. to August loti., row u„de, ^ . ,®“P^«r Contmerdal lastit- 

dety lor tie Developmeut of Commercial fflutoliou So- 

Jmssels and Vipiig, 1913, “• f^Wisied by Misril aud Throo. 
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OFFICIAl SOURCES 1 

CbNSODE la REPIJbUCA DE chile LEVANTADO El. 28 NOVIEMBRE DE 1907. 

tfu Republic of ChiU for November 1907). Santiago de Chile, “Sociedad laprotj, 
Utografia Universo 

ESTADfsncA AGBicoLA z^iO'iQti. Oficioa Central de EstacUstica. Secd6n de Agricullura [.431 
cuUutal SUxtistics. Central Office of SUUistics. Aiiricultural SeUion) Santiago de Chile, iju 
Tipografia, I^tografia y Encuademaddn. Barcelona. 

Anvajuo ESTADfanco DE LA Rep^buca DE CHILE. ASo 1911. Oficina Central de Esladkic 
Mineria y Metalurgia {Annual of SUUistics of the RepuNic of Chik, 1911. tez/0|b 
of SUUistics. Mining and MdoRurgy). Santiago dc Chile, 1912, “Universo” Press. 

ESTADfenCA COMEKCIAL DE LA EEPdBUCA DE CHILE CORKESPONDIENTE AL aRo 1911, StpeiD 
tendenia general de Aduanas {Commercial Statistics of the Republic of Chile for tk Va 
1911. General Superintendence of the Custom Houses). Valparaiso, 1912, Soc. Uni^-erso 

MEHORIA de la iNSPECadN GENERAL DE COLONlZAadN E IMMIGRAadN CORRESPOSDEST 
A1911. {Report of the General Inspection of Colonisation and Immigration for 1911), Sss 
tiago, “Universo” Press. 

NormK SxATBTiCHE SCLLA Repddbuca DEL CiLE [Statistical Information o» the RepiH 
of Chile). General Consulate of Chile in Italy. Rome, 1914 . 


OtHER SOURCES : 


BERTRAM) (Alejandro) : Conferencias sobre cuesliones salitreras {Lectures on Quedmm 
neeted with Nitre). Santiago, 1912, Barcelona Press. 

Enona (Frandsco A.): Kuestra inferioridad econdmica. Sus causes, sus consecuencias. (ft 
Economical Inferiority. Its Causes and Consequences). Santiago, 191s, Impienta Cfaivtc 


itaria.' 

GaldAxes (Edis): Je<^afia ecemdmica de Chile. {Economic Geography of Chile). Santiagod 
Chile. 1911, Imprenta Univerdtaria. 

GaldAues (I,dis); El comercio intericff de Chile {Chili Home Trade). Santiago, 


Soc. • Universe*. , 

IrarrAzaval (I*. Josi) : El ganado lanar en Magallanes [Sheep in the Territory of 
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Perez (Canto Julio) ; Chile, Porter’s Progress of Nations. I*ondon, 1912. George Rou 


and Sons l,td. 

Maira (Carlo) : lyCgisladite forestal, Discurso pronundado en las sesiones del 3“ ^ 
agosto 1912 en la CAmaradeDipntados {Forestal Legislation. Discourse 
Soth., igii in the Chamber of Deputies). Santiago, 1912. Published inthene 
“ El Merenrio ”. 
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ipEH (Teodoro) : L^ Agncultura en Chile en los 61 timos cincuenta afios {A^^rituUure in 
»» Fifty Years). Santiago de Chile, 1904. Imprenta, Litografia y encuadernaddn 
arcelon^- 

g (Tagle Elias) : La cuestidn obrera y el crMitoagilcola en Chile {rhe Ubour Question and 
Credit in Ckik). Santiago de Chile, 1911, Barcelona Press. 

• beskSaAGsIcolade CHILE {Short Notes OH A -^icuiture in Chile). Santiago, 1909, Soc, 
niverso. 

i General Sketch compiled by the InteimtioDal Bureau of American Republics. Wash- 
glm, i 9 <> 9 ' 

lUC or Chile: A short Description according to Official Data.Dcipaig, 1903, F. A. Brock- 
lUS. 

jekcobIo, " Daily Newspaper of Santiago. Years 1912 and 1913. 


3iile is known almost exduaply as a mining country and above all as 
jeat storehouse whence the twld obtains its supply of nitrates. little 
lown by the general world of its agriculture or of the forests which form 
at part of its wealth. Its agricultural production has attained consider- 
importance, but is still capable of immense development, because there 
arge area of soil as yet untilled as well as whole regions of virgin forest 
uautilised pasture land. In this article, we propose to give an outline 
le agricultural economy of Chile, and show the resources, the pro- 
aad the future of its agriculture, as we have already done in the case 
kr countries of Latin America ; and, finally, to consider the Chilian 
guestion, which is, in great part, only a problem of colonisation. 


§ 1. Some geographicai, and demographic d.yta. 

Tk form of its territory is quite peculiar to Chile, a long stretch 
Bd (757'366 square kilometres) extending north and south along the 
of the Pacific Ocean, between the 17th. and the 56th. degree of 
latitude, and bounded in its total length on the East by' the the 
letas of the Andes. Its width varies from 140 to qao kilometres, its 
ength being 4,300 kilometres. 

outhem Chile has several islands along its coast between the 41st. 
e1 of latitude and Cape Horn. 

'smg to its special conformation, its length stretching through 39 
•s of latitude, Chile presents much variety of climate. Its northern 
IS tropical with tropical productions ; its middle part is temperate 
lore adapted for agriculture, while the southern part has a cold 
* and is particularly rich in forests. The greater part of the 
ated land lies between the Andes and the sea, more particularly in 
addle region, which also has the largest population. 

; ^Sfnphical Zones of Agriculture. — We have spoken of three geo- 
|oal zones into which Chile may be divided, and these correspond 
* distinct zones of production. 
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) The northern zone, extending from the confines of Peru to Coq,j, 
(lat. 30“), is almost exclusively a mineral region. It yields in abundance,, 
valuable products, such as guano, nitrates, borax, iodine, silver, cjj, 
iron etc. 

It is from here that Chili supplies the fanners of the whole wotlij, 
nitrates, the production of which increases year by year, and the m 
duty on whi^h furnishes a considerable part of the country’s 
resources. 

Here the climate is warm and dry all the year and rain seldom i 
In the interior the temperature is very high, but on the coast, owingi, 
cold Humboldt’s current, it is moderate, ranging from a maammn, 
to a minimum of 7®. The difference of temperature between day 
night is very great. 

As there is almost no rainfall, agriculture can only prosper in 
vicinity of the few streams. Yet the fertility of the laud is great, and «1 
it is cultivated and irrigated its produce is of the best quahty. Futite 
cess in this zone must depend on irrigation. 

(2) The middle zone extends to the province of Concepddn (lat, ; 
It has a temperate and very healthy climate. The maximum tempei* 
si 35®, the minimum — 2®. The seasons are clearly marked, kii ; 
only in winter, increasing in quantity towards the south, with a yt 
average fall of 170 millimetres at Coquimbo, 500 mm. at Santiago, 
1,000 mm. at Concepddn. We must observe, however, that somey 
are exceptionally dry. others equally rainy, and these average Sguies 
therefore inapplicable to either. 

This zone, although the soil contains copper, coal and iron, audit 
many industries, is above all agricultural. The ground is very fei 
especially in the northern part, for the phosphorc acid and calcaii 
deposits of the soil gradually diminish towards the south. The largest leti 
are obtained from vines, fruit-trees, cereals, vegetables and cattle fo 
Particularly prosperous is the valley lying batween the Andes of theint 
and the coast chain; a branch of the Andes following the coast line 
gradually rising to the height of 1,000 and 2,500 metres. 

(3) The southern zone comprises the remainder of the Chilian tent 
that is from Concepcion to Cape Horn ; the climate is damp and c 
The maximum temperature is zo" and the minimum — 6®. 
abundant, and fall during eight or nine months of the year, so tto 
Valdivia (lat. 30® 49S.) the average rainfall is 2 .55 m ; and it is 3 m. audi 
towards the Straits of Magellan. 

This zone, with the exception of a part entirely unproductive, is “ 
covered with woods and meadows, so that it lends itself chiefly to ‘ 
exploitation and sheep improvement. 

But the subdivision of the country in this w'ay must not be co^ 
as absolute, for in the northern zone we may find cultivated t 
the middle zone, where these most abound, iron and copper are 
while in the southern zone there are beds of coal. 
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file tracts best suited for agriculture are found in the plains and dopea 
e middle zone, and the more northern part of the southern, 
fhe middle ^d southern zones are watered by numerous torrents from 
^jes, which are utilised for purposes of irrigation. On account of 
jliort course and the great changes in the level of their beds, they 
gjjrflow after abundant rains and cause inundations. The middle 
is the best irrigated, for here we find the rivers Maipo, Mapocho, 
e and Bio-Bio. The two last bring down respectively 10,000 and 
,0 feet of water per second ; the Bio-Bio is navigable for 
1 craft. 

On the coast are numerous ports; the more important, from south 
orth, are Bunta Arenas, Valparaiso, Talcahnano, Antofagasta and 
lue. 

i, PopuluttM. — This is chiefly of European origin. The original race 
idians or Araucans, who are still in a backward state of civilisation, 
become few, and will probably soon disappar altogether. According 
le census 011907, there were 101,000 of them aU told, concentrated in 
tie tract in the south called Araucania. 

The population of Chile has not increased very rapidly ; in 1835 it 
mted to 1,010,000 ; in 1910 it was calculated at 3,500,000 (i). The 
jsof 1907 showed an inaease of. 1.52% as compared with the figures 
1 by the last held in 1895. This increase was due almost entirely to 
s, for there is little immigration and it is even decreasing : (in 1908 
! were 5,384 immigrants ; in 1910, 2,543 1 in 1913, 622 ; in 1912, 1,599). 
The distribution of the population is much influenced by the geograph- 
ind physical conditions ; in the northern zone, warm and above all 
in mines, and in the southern zone, cold and pastoral, the density is 
low (from I to 1,2 per square km.) ; in the middle zone, temperate 
jgricultural, the density is highest (from 35 to 55 per sq, km.) Here are 
d the most populous cities, Santiago (330,000 inhabitants), Valparaiso 
,000 inhabitants), Concepcidn (60,000 inhabitants). 

There is a marked tendency towards concentration in cities ; according 
le census of 1885, the rural population was double the urban, while, 
tding to the census of 1895 and that of 1907, the urban population was 
Shively 39 % and 43 % of the total. 

The number of strangers, computed at 133,000, form only 4 % of the 
ilation, and are chiefly Bolivians and Peruvians (in all ateut 50,000); 
s nationahties most largely represented are Spanish, Italian, English 
French. Accordmg to the census of 1895, the total number of foreigners 

only 79,000. 

The workmg population is calculated at 1,250,000 bdividuals thus 

fed; 


id U IS thought the figures given by tbe census fall short of the truth. In fact the popul- 
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(1) Persons occupied in agriculture, peasants and 

agricultural latourers 

(2) Persons occupied in manufacturing and dom- 

estic industries ; 

{«) On wages or engaged on piece work . . . 

( 4 ) Milliners and dressmakers ; . .. 

(c) Tradesmen, contractors, employees .... 

(3) Persons ocatpied in mining industries . . . 

(4) Persons occupied in commerce {proprietors, 

employees) 

(5) Members of liberal professions 

(6) Public ofiSdals; 

{a) Civil servants 

( 4 ) Army, navy, police 

(7) Domestic servants 

(8) Labourers without fixed occupation 

Total . . . 


The movement of the population of late years has been as foHoe 


Year 

BWhs 

Maniages 

Deatbs 

Pxaa 

of Hni( 

1906 .... 

117,032 

18,507 

104,890 

12,143 

1907 ... . 

126,104 

21,286 

96.534 

25 , 57 « 

1908 .... 

120,733 

21,483 

104,226 

25 , 5«7 

1909 ... . 

129,333 

19,637 

104,707 

24,626 

1910 .... 

129,999 

19,352 


20,fa 

igi2 .... 

135.255 

21,298 

107,887 

27,368 


Thus we sec the birth-rate has risen. The death rate is kept up thral 
infant mortality, which is highest among the w'orking classes, own; 
unsanitary conditions and the want of proper treatment. 

§ 2, The bases of the n.ation.u, economy. 

The bases of the national economy are the extractive indmtm, ej 
ture and mamfactures. The predominance of the first and the mono 
which the country enjoys in the production of nitrates give Chilian econ 
its special characteristics, which will be examined in the present artide 

I. Extractive industries. — The profits of the extractive industries' 
valued in 1911 at 330.000.000 gold pesos (i). Nitrates figure for 269, M 

(i) It must be observecl that themouetar; system in Chile is on a paper *sss, 
compulsory circulation ; the valne of the paper peso is subject to great floUia 
The standard gold coin is the gold peso worth 18 pence (» 1.89 fr.) with an ^ 
about 80 % in paper. During the last few years the paper peso, of the same 
value as Uie gold peso, has been quoted on an average at 1,05 fr. 

In this article, peso, means the paper peso, except when the gold peso a 
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j pesos, and the other minerals, which in order of importance are 
per, coal, iron, gold, etc., only at 61,000,000 pesos. 

It is evident that the production of nitrates preponderates above all 
er extractive industries ; but its importance in the Chilian economy will 
tetter appreciated in relation to other facts. 

Tte nitrous re^on, dmost desert and distant from the centres of 
icultural production, gives rise to an active internal traffic to suppiy 
dedand for food and other produce. This fact is of great importance 
legardsthe price of agricultural produce and consequently of the revenue 
nland. Inigio articlesof food brought into the ports by the coasting trade 

e valued at 206,400,000 gold pesos; of this sum about 99,700,000 gold 
os, i- e- 49% tialue of goods for the nitrous zone, which covers an 
1 of scarcely 7 . 3,958 square miles and has only 223,000 inhabitants, or 
•/, of the population. 

It must be observed that the nitrate industry is one of the chief 
rces of the wealth of the State to which it contributes in the form of 
ort duties atout 40 % of the whole revenue. In 1912 the State 
;ived from this source 185,037,724 gold pesos. 

The produce of the extractive industry is almost all exported, constit- 
ig about Vi oit the whole value of the exports. 

2. Agriculture. — Second in importance comes agriculture, though 
■eality less lucrative than manufacturing industry. But under the latter 
,d come all trades conilected with agriculture, livestock improvement, 
isation of timber, etc. .Agriculture, with the industries connected with 
iumishes the greatest part of the food supply and occupies the largest 
nber of people ; the home trade is chidly in its produce and it ab- 
bs the largest proportion of the capital invested in the country (57 %). 

3, Manufacturing Industry. — This is chiefly directed towards the 
duction of food, by the treatment of the produce of agriculture, as 
iwn in the following table for the year 1909. 


j 

Indtuttia] Tnatment of j 

Capital 

loTCSted 

Haw 

: Material 

1 

Yield 

Notnbtf 
of Workmen 
Bmployed 

. In millions of gold pesos 

stable Produce 

"5 

98 

160 

29,350 

m \ R 

40 

32 

56 

14.750 

leral „ 

34 

12 

33 

11,800 


» 

*5 

51 

19,900 

Total . . . 

222 

i 167 

1 

300 

75 ,*oo 
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Among industries connected with the preparation of vegetabk prod;^ 
must be noted the making of flour and bread, sugar refining (i). the ,9 
flourishing breweries, the making of macaroni and of jams, and tl 
utilisation of timber especially for furniture makii^. 

Among industries connected with a n i m al produce, the first place ; 
taken by tanning and the making of soles and of shoes; then come the j*, 
serving of meat, refining of fats, and soap-making. Other industries whi 
must not be forgotten are weaving, the manufacture of paper, glass, etc. 
According to a recent report of the Consul General of Chile in itj], 
the factories now working are number, with a motor force, 

H. P. 61,046, distributed among 2,945 motors; the capital employed 
472,000.000 fr. ; the raw material imported was calculated in igu , 
ro6, 000,000 fr., the raw material of the country itself was iQSiOOo.ooof 
and the annual production of the factories was 536,000,000 fr. 


§ 3. AGWCULTimAl, PRODUCE. 

In Chile agriculture has followed a different course to that it has tah 
in other new countries with temperate climates. Fifty years ago, Cli 
supplied the Argentine Republic, Australia, California and Peru with grai 
and flour, but now it takes a subordinate place, as an exporter of tk 
articles. 

The exportation of wheat, which in 1845 was 4,000 tons, rose in 188; 1 

124.000 tons, but fell in 1890 to 28,927 tons, and in 1911 to 13,841 ton 
The export of flour also diminished from 129,000 tons in 1887 to y.,«. 
in 1890 and even to 5,150 in 1911. 

This is due to the radical change in the system of colonisation and* 
the agricultural development of large and fertile countries like -irgentii 
the United States, Canada and .\ustralia, which offer more favourable cs 
ditions for production. 

Chilian agriculture has therefore been obliged to concentrate its 
on the home market, but the wide field which this offers has enabled agi 
culture to develop in spite of reduced exportation. 

And in fact production has continued to increase, owing to the maeas 
capacity of the home market since the annexation of the nitrous zone in 
provinces of Tacna and Arica conquered from Peru in 1884. 

As there are no statistics for earlier years, we can only give the estinia 
of private authorities, according to which the wheat growing area was 
1870, 1880 and 1885, respectively, 270,980 ha., 297,127 ha. andz 92 i 9 W 
According to official statistics, the area devoted to w'heat is now a 

418.000 hectares (2). 


(i) The sugar is imported raw from Peru. „ millio l> 

( j) From unofBdat returns it appears that the grain growing area is aimut one 
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There ate no precise data regarding the land devoted to agriculture; 
-cording to some authorities, it is from 13,000,000 to 15,000 oco hec- 
^ (i); accordmg to others the agricultural area is 38,000,000 hectares (2). 
he forests occupy, some think, about 9,000,000 hectares; according to 
■hers, they extend over fully 18,000,000 hectares. 

' The cultivated area, according to data recently supplied to us, does not 
] an average, exceed 1,100,000 ha. The following table shows the dis- 
ihtttion of the land according to the various crops, and the corresponding 
eld, in the two years 1907-8 and 1911-12, together with the average for 
,e hve years (3) : 


Crop 


17-1908 * 

1911-1912 

5 years 

1909-1912 (averages) 

Area 

Cultivateci 

Yield 

Area 

Cultivated 

Yield 

Area 

Cultivated 

Yield 

teal • 

462,470 

5,162,035 

448,870 

6,150,231 

417,766 

5,294,917 

irley • 

J 3,576 

iil6,tK>4 

41,878 

707,862 

43,559 

782,712 

iti. 

36, >85 

— 

27,972 

— 

27,071 

— 

iIk 

aS.JiS 

341.310 

22,766 

387.774 

22,570 

337,696 

ans and pess 

tetes, lentils, tobnc- 

5«,077 

531,403 

45,742 

581,2:8 

43.877 

586,777 

CO, etc 

7.899 

* 34,804 

3,632 

• 16,649 

5,895 

* 22,703 

'taloes 

31,200 

2,194,414 

26,672 

2,627,95.1 

27,454 

2,145.947 



140,500 

— 

— 

— 

168,302 



jver 

2lO,2lI 

— 

— 

— 

268,459 


Dit trees 

22,389 

44.925 

bectolitres 

10,471 

65.S23 

hectoiitra 

16,310 

52,060 

hectolitres 

B18 

59,060 

1,905,209 

56,781 

1,982,013 

58,639 

1,877,292 


• The Sgores with asterisk! refer only to vetebes asd kaUis* 
^ abo the area onder tobacco, hemp and flax. ' 


those for the cultivated area 


In calculating the total area of agricultural land, account must be taken 
Mow land and natural grass land, which, on account of the extensive 
aracter of Chilian agriculture, occupy a vast area. On this point also ac- 
me Rustics are wanting ; some authors calculate the total area of agri- 
ttmal land at 6,000,000 ha, (4). Of the cultivated area, about one 
hectares are irrigated. 


Intenatimal Statistigut Asricote pour 1910. International InStilnte of 
we. Rome, igij and Schneidek above mentioned, 
w feport of the Consul General of Chile in Italy, “ SUtistics of the Republic of Chili. '■ 
anthnrities, the figures relating to cultivated land, and yield 
tually 1101''’ hl™c, forinstance, is said to be grown on 1,000,000 hectares and yield 
^ hectolitres. The differaice is due to the incompleteness of the 


mentioned. 
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I. Cereals — Xht chief trop, as shown by the preceding table is tlut, 
cereals, especially of wheat, grown upon 38% of the cultivated arei;, 
yields on an average from 10 to 11 quintals per hectare. On irrigated 
where wheat alternates with leguminous plants and maize, the yield is, 
quintals per hectare: on other farms, that is on the greater part of ti 
wheat growing area, the land lies fallow for a year after the Vfheat cro 
and here naturally the yield is less, not more than 6 or 7 quintals perij 
tare. 

The current prices on the local market during the first months of ij, 
were, for every 73.60 kilograms, 16 pesos in February, 20 pesos in Api 
18 p 4 os in May. The average price of wheat in 1909 was 14 pesos. The g® 
er part of the produce is consumed in the country' ; ir 1900 it was even neca 
ary to import. But of late wheat has been more extensively cultivats 
so that in 1911 it was possible to export 13,841 tons, chiefly to Gk 
B ritain (5,300 tons) and to Germany (3,400 tons). 

On the London market Chilian wheat {Standard Chilian White Wk 
is sold at 37 shillings for 500 lbs. On June 13th., 1913, the price* 
£ 1.17s. 3d. This price is for wheat on quay and includes freight andi 

surance. , 

Wheat farms tend to occupy the and rather than the imgiti 
land, which is used, more for intensive cultivation or the prodiicti 
of cattle or the raising of dairy cows and cattle for fattening, because! 
profits ate thus found to be much greater. 

Second in importance comes the cultivation of barley, of which al» 
800,000 quintals are produced (i) ; about 15 or 16 quintals per hectare, Alxi 
half is consumed in the countr.- for making beer or as cattle food; a pi 
is reserved for seed and the rest is exported. Great Britain purdiii 
nearly ’/lo- On the London market, Chilian barley is higlily prized, u 
the finer qualities are used for making the best beer. A quarter of 448 11 
was sold (June, 1913) for £ i.izs. 6d., freight and insurance mcluded. ( 
the local market the price at the same date was 13 14 pesos for 71 Uogiii 

Of oats about 400,000 quintals are produced, at the rate of about 
quintals per hectare ; this is nearly all exported. 

2. Cattle Foods. — As regards extent of area cultivated, cattle W 
grown on about 500,000 hectares, come next after the cereals. 1 
greater part of this area is covered with artificial grass utilized as pw 
for cattle. Only 40.000 hectares are utilised for the production of effiUa 
and for seed. 

In the provinces lying to the north and centre of the miaoie 
lucem predominates, and dover in that to the south. The arnoiw ^ 
silage produced is calculated at 2,000,000 quintals and is “ctov«. 
twined from lucem; the amount of seed, chiefly of clover, is about 5, 
quintals. 


(i) The private authorities above mentioned state that the production ol toW 
1,500,000 quintals annually. 
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Lacm IS cut foni or five times during ten months of the year ; rain in 
uaner is ah^t i^own, and therefore the preparation of ensil^e is 
isy and lucrative. In the provinces of Aconcagua and Santiago, mnnpct ed 
ith the farms there are numerous establishments for the preparetion of 
isilage, eqmp^d after the latest style with machinery worked by hydraul- 
or electric force. The pnce of ensilage is 2.50 pesos for 46 kilograms 
the first crop and 3 pesos for the second. 

3. Hoed plants.- Hoed plants {beans, potatoes etc.) or chacareria 
ops (I) are very abundant in view of the large consumption of them in 
e countrj' and their extensive exportation; but in their case progress is 
)w, because of the backward system of cultivation, the labour being 
riormed by hand. The employment of machinery would increase the 
oduction, reduce the cost and increase the exportation. 

Arnold the hoed crops, the most important is the lean wHch with 
itatoes and wheat, forms the staple food ; according to official data ’beans 
e cultivated annually on from 30,000 to 35,000 hectares (2) and the yield 

450.000 qmnUls. The price varies from 33 to 38 pesos per quintal 
Next in importance to the bean comes the potato ; to this crop about 

1.000 hectares are annually devoted, producing about 2,500,000 quint- 
i (3), almost aU consumed in the country as food for men and animals 
id in the manufacture of alcohol. 

The potato is generally cultivated near the coast, especially towards 
e centre, where it flourishes in land that is not irrigated. If the 
communication were better, the yield might be increased tenfold 
Mme IS grown generally as an alternate crop with beans • the area 
vered by it is not large, from 23,000 to 25,000 hectares, and its yield 
horn 300,000 to 330,000 quintals, consumed entirely in Chile. 

Among other chacareria crops may be mentioned peas, lentils and 
tches. 

4. VUmUure and fruit cultivation. — The intensive cultivation of 
neous plants, especially of the vine and of fruit trees, is largely developed 
d mpports flourishing industries, viz., the making of wine and jams! 
)i)ut 60,000 hectares (4) are devoted to vines, distributed through 
any aU the middle zone, but most frequent in the north and centre ; the 

irrigated. In the 

far as the province of Coquimbo, the vine is principally cultivated 
make the huest wine, such as port and sherry, as well as cognac. Grapes 
‘ f dned and the raisins prepared for sale. In the central provinces 
sc. and wme are produced (chiefly Bordeaux and table wines) as weU as 


H 1 ® of intensive culUvattion, worked on the metayer system. 

^ ccordmg to the orivate information above referred to, the land under beans is 
(3) Th" ^ '50,000 hectares, producing about 1,500,000 hectolitres. 

» ailti ' M consular report gives 3,500,000 quintals as the average yield ; Uie 
i«v, ' t “““cding to private informaOon, about 50,000 hectares, with a yield 
'.“o.ooo hectolitres. 

sl’0''e quoted private sources state the area of the vineyards at 100,000 hectares. 
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brandy. The must, called chicha, is largely consumed by the lower dasstj 
In the south of the province of Tiuares, the vine is usually cultivate^ j, 
dry soil producing must for immediate use and an inferior kind of vifm 

The annual yield of the vines may be thus distributed; 2,ooo,oooliei: 
tolitres of wine, 600,000 hectolitres of chica, 400,000 hectolitres of ck- 
colies (wine made from green grapes); 100,000 hectolitres of brandy con 
taining 50 % of alcohol, 10,000 hectolitres of raisins. This, it will 
seen, is a considerable yield, the value of whicli is about 100,000,000 ft 
not taking into account the grapes consumed. 

Fruit cultivation is also very profitable. The climate and the soilr' 
Chile are adapted to the production of exquisite fruits, and the 
makit^ industry is of great importance. The fruits of temperate climatr 
ate produced in great variety and abundance, especially peaches, peat 
apples, plums, figs and nuts. These last are exported in large quaitiSi 
to Argentina and to the United States (in 1911; 3,871 tons to thevali 
of 1,858,000 gold pesos). 

The area planted with fruit trees is, according to official lepotb 
about 16,000 hectares (i) ; the average profit per hectare is calculate 
at 400 gold pesos. 

But some plantations yield still more. Nut trees planted 15 mete 
from each other produce 80 of nuts each, equal to a yield of 1,80 
paper pesos per " cuadra" (2). . It must, however, be remembered tlr 
from the time the nut tree is planted twelve or fifteen years misl 
elapse before it attains its full growth; during that time, howem 
the intervening space is utilized for the crdtivation of herbaceous plants 

The plum tree produces about 50 kg, of fruit, which is reduced b; 
drying to 10 kg. and is sold at 40 centimes per kg.; and a cuadra with fr; 
trees will yield 2,540 pesos. The apple, orange and almond yield large pin 
fits, about 5,000 pesos per cuadra. 

The diseases of plants naturally influence the profits, and much re 
mains to be done to protect the fruit, but these diseases are not frequent ot 
very serious. 

The growth of fruit trees is so rapid that it is not rare to see them pie 
duce after the third year ; after the fifth they reach almost their full nte; 
of production. 

The planting of olives has now been begun and if judiciously managd 
it may become very remunerative. In Chile olive oil is consumed iu Imj* 
quantities, but it is all imported. In 1911 oil imported for food reaclei 
the amcmnt of 4,041,698 kg.; of this at least 1,100,000 kg, came from W 
and Spain, and a considerable part of the 2,300,000 kg. imported from A* 
United States was olive oil. 

^ 5. Kitchen gardens. — Kitchen vegetables are cultivated 
intensively and for the purpose 100,000 ha. are utilised. Onions, gw 
tomatoes, celery, lettuce, beans, asparagus, artichokes, radishes etc., 


(r) According to private authorities it is about 40,000 hectares 
(2) Cuadra » about x ^ ha (15,615 sq. m.). 
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nown in Inig® quantities, and form a considerable part of the food of 
pcopl®' average yield, calculated at 700 pesos per hectare, 
be considerably increased, if the method of cultivation were less 
pidiinentary, carried on as it is by people without technical knowledge 
jbo do not understand the use of manures. 

6 . Other crops. — It is believed that sugar beet might be grown 
jiiccessfuUy, especially in the south; the chief hindrances are a want of 
lechnicai knowledge, and the indolence of the farmers ; in fact some years 
hgo a sugar beet factory proved unsuccessful, because the fanners who 
Lje to supply the raw material could not fulfil their engagements owing 
[0 a want of competent labourers. 

‘ Thus Chile has to import refined sugar from Germany(li9,850 quintals 
11911) and raw sugar from Peru (658,949 quintals), which is refined in a 
irge factory near Valparaiso. 

Other crops of less importance are tobacco, hemp, and flax. 

The cultivation of flowers must not be forgotten, for the soil of the 
antral provinces is most favourable to their growth. This industry is 
hiefly for home consumption in the cities, and the few persons occupied 
j it are generally foreigners. It gives considerable profits. 


§ 4. Forests and their produce. 

The area covered by forests is calculated to extend over 9,000,000 
lectares (l). This is only an approximate figure, for a great part of the 

F ea is still unexplored. It lies chiefly in the southern zone and the 
itbern part of the middle zone. 

Here we find oak, laurel, cypress, pine, larch etc. The most valuable 
imber-tree is the oak, which makes excellent railway sleepers, 
i Large areas are covered by the thickest virgin forests, almost tropical 
1 the great luxuriance of their vegetation. Here may be found the 
ifaiia, a tree which grows to a height of 30 or 40 metres with vivid red 
3wers making it conspicuous against the background of green of the sur- 
)iniding woodh. 

Private owners possess about 3,750,000 ha. of the forest laud. The 
St belongs to the State. 

The forests nearer the lines of commurrication are slowly but surely 
sappearing, for the woods are not carefully exploited according to the best 
restry rules. Besides a large part has been cleared by burning to give 
'a« for the cultivation of cereals, and occasionally conflagrations are 
lined by lightning. Such fires continue for days their work of 
wastation, leaving here and there burned trunks as the last remains 
forest. 


h} Eie consular 


report pves 18,000,000 hectares. 
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So that which in other countries constitutes a fund of wealth is in Ch^ 
being partially destiojred, against all the rules of, prudence. 

Besides tte great stretches of forest, many forest trees grow on tl^ 
slopes and in the plains ; among these are the pine, cypress, carob, "boldo ' 
" lengue” and " quillai ", the bark of the two last of which is used ^ 
tanning. 

Much timber is consumed as fuel, either simply as wood or as charcoal 
and much is employed in building. 

Want of capital and means of transport are serious impediments to 
the utihsation of the vast riches of the forests, and Chile actually imports 
wood, both unwrought and manufactured, in large quantities. 

In 1911, Chili imported wood to the value of 3,747,000 gold pesos, of 
which about 2,000,000 gold pesos were spent on pine timber, and 551,000 
gold pesos on manufactured wood (furniture). The greater part comes 
from the United States. 

There are notwithstandii^ many establishments in Chile for «ood 
manuftctures, and furniture making. About 25,000,000 pesos are invested 
in such enterprises and it is calculated that the raw material employed 
costs 13,000,000 gold pesos, the value of which increases to 29,000,000 
gold pesos when manufactured. 


§ 5. Livestock improvement. 


Livestock Improvement and the industries connected with it constit- 
ute one of the most remunerative branches of the economic work of tie 
Repubhc. 

The hvestock in Chile, according to the census of 1906, was distributed 
as follows ; 

Head 


Horses, Asses, etc. 
Homed Cattle. . . 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 


746.000 

2.675.000 

4.528.000 

476.000 

340.000 


8,765,000 

I. Homed cattle. — Most of the homed cattle are found in the ffliddk 
zone. The prevailing type is the Durham, crossed by the native race, 
descended from the ancient Spanish breed. The Durham has given excell- 
ent results ; there are several very successful breeding stations. 

The cattle are kept in large pasture grounds, all the year in the open ® 
Sometimes in winter, however, they are kept in half open stalls or ttef 
are sent to the slopes of the Cordilleras to spots sheltered from the coW. 
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The improvement of livestock in the middle zone might be much 
developed, and the industries connected with it (milk, butter and chejjj 
would benefit greatly if conducted on better systems. ' 

2. Sheep. — While the homed cattle is far from satisfying the denm 
of the home market, the improvement of sheep on a la^e scale, leave , 
large margin for exportation; in 1911, the export of frozen mutton fto, 
Punta Arenas alone amounted to 6,695 tons valued at 2,678,044 goldp{s(5 
The region best adapted to sheep-rearing is the Territory oj 
geUan, that is the cold zone between 47“lat. and the extreme south of t|j 
continent, between the Pacific Ocean and the Argentine frontier. 

The eastern slopes of the Cordilleras are covered with immense pasting 
which, owing to the severity of the climate are only fit for sheep improvenem 
and this has only developed under great difficulties. Half a century ago tken 
were no sheep in the Territory of Magellan ; in 1877 the first flock of 31, 
flnitpsls was imported from the Falkland Islands, where some Englisimj 
had flourishing sheep-farnrs. The farmers had at first to contend agaiiijt 
the depredations of the natives, as well as of pumas and other wild heash 
but, in spite of all, there were in 1884 about 40,000 sheep. Up to tin 
time, the Government had made free grants of land to aU who would setfi 
in the Territory of Magellan as sheep farmers. But when this industry liil 
developed, it was decided to let the land for periods of a maximmu of a 
years, offering the leases for open competition; the minimum rent wastok 
0.05 paper pesos the hectare for the first ten years and o.ii p^os foiik 
next ten. In the same year the first public competition took place by wH 
90 lots of land, some of them of 30,000 hectares each, were assigned It 
various buyers, besides a lot of 90,000 hectares. The entire areacftlai 
concessions amounted to 529,000 hectares ; the price was somewhat abort 
the minimum fixed. 

Some years later, further contracts for letting land were made, >s 
well as gratuitous concessions in Tierra del Fuego, where flourisliiij 
companies for sheep rearing were established. Of these the most in 
portant was the Sociedad Exploradora de Tierra del Fuego (Tiena de 
Fuego Exploitation Society), which obtained a grant of 1,000,000 hectare 
(the largest yet made) on the following conditions. The grantee engaged (i 
to form within three years a society with a min i m um capital of ra 
miUion pesos ; (2) within two years after the formation of the sodetf 
to introduce 10,000 sheep, zoo head of homed cattle and 150 hoiss 
asses etc.; (3) to pay to the State as the price of the concession ioo.«i 
pesos at the expiration of the term, leaving all the improvements, ti 
livestock and the other moveables to the Govermnent. 

In 1893 a new law was passed to prohibit gratuitous grants of Ian ® 
the Magellan Territory and all grants by private contract, and only p» 
mittii^ the letting of land on the basis of public competition. From that tmf 
no other large companies were formed, but those already in existence® 
solidated themselves and prospered. . 

An important law connected with this subject was that of January ^ 
1902, authorisii^ the Government to sell one million hectares in we 


I f JfageUan. In the same year the land was sold by pubUc auction, 
0 hectares divided into 73 lots being sold at the average price of 5.40 
per hectare. The rest was disposed of at a second auction, and 
quality of the soil was inferior, the average price was 3 pesos per 
e. 

, iqo5, as the result of a new law, 397,000 hectares of land situated 
latitude 51 {Ultima Es^eranra) were sold. But, as the auction took 
at a time of feverish excitement on the Exchange, the price per 
e for one lot rose to 26.20 pesos, for another to 36 pesos, and 
piird to 56.60 pesos. It must be observed that this third lot had 
h valued by the Treasury experts at 5 pesos per hectare. The greater 
pher of purchasers did not fulfil the conditions of the contract, and 
[erred even to sacrifice the security they had given: the land was there- 
t sold by auction some months later for an average price of 12.25 pesos 
hectare. 

All the land suitable for sheep rearing in the Territory of Magellan 
ierto alienated amounts to an area of 1,750,000 hectares ; its sale has 
Used for the State the sum of 12,750,000 pesos, i. e. an average of 7.25 
os per hectare. 

About 4,000,000 hectares adapted for sheep rearing still remain to 
State. Much of this land is let or granted for a term, so that by degrees 
rill again return to the State. 

The formation of private property in the Territory of Magellan has led 
scellent results; permanent improvements have been made on the land; 
Dries for the utilisation of animal produce have been buBt; several estab- 
ments for the preparation of frozen meat have been instiled ; and the 
lity of the breeds of the animals has been considerably improved. Thus, 
he Territory of Magellan, where sheep were unknown before 1877, twenty 
rs later (1897) there were 813,000 head, and in 1906 the number had in- 
isedto 1,836,000 ; the average annual increase being 35%, taking the 
es through death into account. 

Several establishments for the preparation of frozen mutton, equipped 
he most modem style, are working successfully. In this region sheep 
irovement is carried on principally with a view to the production of 
1 and to this object many estancias arc giving their attention. 

The yield of wool is generally £ 7 per head. Its price, leaving 
of the (^culation the fluctuations caused by the conditions of the 
bet, varies with the system of sale. Some breeders sell the wool 
louses at Punta Arenas, where it is prepared and exported ; others, the 
Iter number, sell it directly in Europe through the great London firms, 
ody washed and prepared. The average net price in Europe for 
’ , was 5.53 pence per lb. in 1895, 7.63 pence in 1902, 11.44 
ce m 1906 and 9 pence in 1910. 

Tie wool exported from the port of Punta Arenas and sent almost 
“sively to England amounted in 1911 to 7,631 tons valued at 
•0,000 gold pesos. 
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Sheep sVins are also a valoable article of export. The price in 
varies from 5 pence with the wool to 2 % d. without the wool. Tlu J 
of tanned sheep skins exported from Punta Arenas was 1,500,000 kjj 
igli, valued at 1,100,000 gold pesos. 

Another important branch of sheep fanning is the supply of the hoj 
meat establishments. The two establishments for frozen meat at 
working buy from 300,000 to 400,000 sheep in the year. The qaam 
naturally varies with ^ conditions of the European markets. 

The price also paid to the farmers for frozen meat depends os th 
in Europe. In 1909, a lamb weighing 54 lbs. (dressed iffrighf, thatj 
the weight of the animal without head or legs, 24 hours after dtaj 
cost 9s. and a sucking lamb 8s. However, two years kter, owinji 
the fall in the price of frozen meat, the farmers were paid 2s. less pi 
head. It is to be observed that the transport of animals from n 
" estancia " to the frozen meat establishment costs from 6d. to 8in 
head, and this is shared between the buyer and seller. 

Sheep improvement has progressed rapidly in a short time, aodij 
have a brilliant future, owing to the great extension of territory smtsU 
for this purpose. It is calculated that in the Magellan regions tin 
are about 3,000,000 hectares capable of maintaining at the same tatti 
profit as at present, double the number of sheep now on them. Intli 
most favourable situations, half a hectare or even a quarter of a hect«| 
per head is sufficient. Sheep improvement will be very profitable nlq 
the land is more divided. 

About 2,500,000 hectares of Chilian territory are at present in the hair 
of the Sociedad Exploratora de Tima del Fuego, which alone possesed (inijj 
1,046,000 sheep, that is about a quarter of all the sheep in Chile. H 
Society has a capital of i 1,800,000 in shares of £ I each and gave in ijE 
ffividend of 3s. per share. In 1908 the dividend was only fid. perstu 
in 1909 it had risen to 2s. Other similar enterprises are very sucossh 
yielding considerable dividends since they have been fully developed, ii 
in their earlier years the dividends were either nil or very small andi 
work was carried on at a loss. 

In addition to what has been said, the importance of sheeps 
provement in Chile is seen in the commercial transactions of the coinlil 
In 1911, produce cormected with this industry (livestock, frozen 5 
preserved meat, wool, skins etc.) (i) to the value of 11,000,000 goWpe* 
was exported. 

(j) Prom these Spues must be deducted 2,774, 000 gold pesos representisgHwl 
transit at Punta Arenas, coming from Argentina. 

(To be Contimiil- 
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THE CADASTRE IN SPAIN. 


Itt order to study the Spanish Cadastre, it will be well to divide our sub« 
t into three parts. The first, purely historical, will include the more or 
s specified proposals that have remained as proposals, or have only real- 
d a small of what a cadastre is meant to. In the second, which will 
also historical and at the same time will include matters of the moment, 
. shall study the fiscal system erdsting before the last law on the Cadastre. 
]£ third will deal exclusively with current matters, and we shall devote 
iselves in it to the study of the Spanish cadastre properly so called, as 
nceived and set forth in the law in force. 

First of all, we shall make no comparative study. In view of the inter- 
itional character of this Bulletin, we think it preferable to leave it to the 
ader to make his own comparisons as he judges fit. 


§ I . Historical pacts. 

The first attempt at a cadastre recorded in the economic history of Spain 
he General Map of the Kingdom, made in the sixteenth century by Pedro 
inivel, by order of Philip II. However, we can say nothing definite in 
;ard to this map, for nothing relating to it is to be found either in the 
ihives or in the libraries. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, another attempt was made, 
der the auspices of the Prime Minister, the Marquis de la Ensenada; a 
Krai inventory was taken of the real estate, which was brought, as far as 
ssible, into agreement with the general Map of Spain, which was rather 
iperfect at that date. Some fifty years later, the list of the landed estates 
n prepared, which was really a literal or verbal cadastre, although intended 
iy for statistical purposes, for the agricultural wealth which might serve 
' tbe basis of a land tax was not specified in it. 

In the nineteenth century, many plans for a cadastre were brought 
fward and every time the written portion was further separated from the 
This was doubtless due to there being no good map, and all the 
pdencies were concentrated in three distinct and independent instit- 
pons, each of which represented one of the objects of the cadastre, in bar- 
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mony with each other, thot^h qmte distinct. For the mapping of the lajj 
the execution of special works for the preparation of a map was serio^ 
commenced: for the written statement of the legal relation between uj 
real estate and the owners, the Register of Landed Property was institntfj 
a consequence of the Mortg^e law ; then, in order to have a practi^ 
means for fixing the land tax, the amillaramiento, that is to say a wtithi, 
inventory of the real estate in relation to its value, was prepared. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, laws were introduce to rectih 
the lists of valuations, or to revise individual valuations, on July 
1895 and August 24th., 1896, instituting as a solution the cadastre (oj 
cultivated areas, on the basis of the plans made for the map in preparation 
We must add the law of March 27th., 1910, with many others, for reori 
anization of the finances afiected by the colonial disasters, in which, whit 
the cadastre for cultivated areas was maintained, it was made to serve 
as the basis for a written description of the various landed properties, whiei 
was called the Fiscal Register. The only practical advantage of all tl*s 
laws was the preparation of the cadastre with detailed plans nowj 
force. 


§ 2. Institutions prbpawng the way for the detahed CAPAsrai. 


As we have seen, the Government understood the need of the servias 
that could be rendered by the cadastre, before public opinion or the Goven- 
ment itself were quite sure of the practical manner in which to realise the ii- 
stitution and even as to its quite special functions and bearing. The id 
becoming urgent, the Government had recourse to a system consistkj 
m the division of the difficulties, occupying itself with each case spedaly 
under its various aspects, without waiting to find a dear and definite priadplt 
on which to base a general rule appUcable in all cases. 

The Government could only wait for the completion of the cadastie, 
to establish the land tax regularly and in as equitable a manna a 
possible. It was also necessary to establish it by means of wrialit- 
ports in the case of lauded estates, the value of which was estimated for large 
areas and these reports, as we have said, were called .imillaramientos. Ih 
Government is not sure of the accuracy of these particular reports consid- 
ered separately, but it has less doubt with regard to them as a whole, sini* 
from thm and the valuation scale, called cartillas evahtatorias, it obtained a, 
idea of the wealth of a municipal district taken as a whole ; it declared t»| 
wealth a fixed amount and ba^ on it its calculation of the total anion' 
(capo) of land tax to be borne by the landholders in proportion to tlw 
wealft. In each case, the arrears due from previous years, that for 
reason it has not been possible to collect, must be added. 

This syrstem is still in force in most of the Spanish provinces, 
the land tax, as we shall soon see, is only based on the cadastre in a W® 
part of the kingdom. 
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Even More ^ple^g the cadastre it was necessary to establish the 
jgal relation between the real estate and the owners on soUd bases of 
„blic character, ^ even >n the absence of the objective basis furnished 
y a cadastre, consi^g m the description of the property from the physical 
Bd economc ^mt of view, it was possible in the second half of the last 
^tury to found the Regts^ o Land, a fruitful and ,i;lorious institutiou in 
be Hf l“story of S^ish landed property, which is nothing else than 
„bal report of all nghts on red estate, ft is the register of land rights 
lie PruMian GmUbuch, although it can scarcely bear comparison ^th 
he Flwbuch, the Prussian register of land. ^ 

Nor has it been ^^ible to combine the formation of the cadastre 
ith the preparation of the map. It was more urgent to deal with the lat- 
,r first, which m fact a matter a Httle better defined, and better under- 
;«,d: tte only ttog, therefore, was to undertake the greatwork demanded 
,iit,be orethinkmg of the cadastre, or thinking of it as a consequence 
sessarily followmgit. ^ 

The place of the cadastre in Spain is therefore supplied as Mows • 

,i the fiscal work there is the amillaramiento-, for the legal work the Land 
egister. 

The Amillaramiento is an imperfect substitute for the cadastre for 
ithout the descnption and the indication of the position of the land it 
imposable to identify it, and, therefore, the Treasury cannot in most 
ises re^ster the constant changes in the taxable value. 

As it is the landowners themselves who establish the amUlaramierv- 
s and cartxlm evaluatonas without effectual intervention on the part 

the management, the reports relating to theirwealth and the total amounts 

It are inaccurate. Thus it is no surprise that they can bear a tax of 
% not including additic^ of various kinds, for we may easily presume 
id even be sure that, it is only by securing a large part of their wealth 
;iunst taxation that they can bear such enormous burdens. 

A consequence of the amiUaramienlo system is the application of the 
stem of part payment, for, if those bodies interested had the liberty indis- 
nsable in order to amend the taxation papers of everyone according 
he vanations of the landed property, we may be sure that the interest 
the contnbutors, m conflict with that of the Treasury, would end by 
ndering the basis of the tax of no effect. 

In the same way, the Land Register supphes the place of the cadastre 
I P‘1 spite of all the scrupulous care with which 

/ a tteir condition 
entered, the objective description lacks accuracy and is unreliable 
* , and even impossible to identify the holdings by 

“ indications provided by the Land Register alone. 
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We may form an idea at a glance of the progress made by the Spani 
Government in respect to the . detailed Cadastre, by an eiamination 
the following table : 

I. Land Statistics. 4. Cadastre for cm. 

titrated Areas. 

a. Amillanunientas. 5. Prelimnary 
dastre. 

I,egaland I%cal. 3. I.and Register. 6. Detailed Ciiiaatie, 


' Statistical. 

Institutions of Ca- 
dmtralCharacter, Fiscal, 
and Cadi- sites, , 


This prt^css is in accordance with the figures by which we baj, 
marked its several manifestations. It has already advanced along throngi 
the whole series of cadastres in which only verbal indications are regis. 
teied and has utilised all the results. A great part of the agricultural wcaltl 
and of the livestock, but not aU, was first the object of statistical retii®, 
then of and thtis, although imperfectly, the need of 1 

fiscal organkation has been supplied. After so many years, compaiativtly 
a small portion of Spanish land been registered in the Register of Latil 
and it can scarcely be expected that the rest will be entered until tb 
information is given in the detailed cadastre. 

In the class of cadastres including both plans and verbal indications, 
commencement has been made with that for cultivated areas in the degie 
permitted by the condition of the work undertaken for the preparation 0 
the map, but the insufficiency of this cadastre for the complex ends in viei 
was soon recognised. Then the preparation of plans of the individna 
holdings was resolutely undertaken, even without consideration of the pre 
vipus legal delimitation, and often, even, of the direct measurement of th 
holdings, in order to arrive at a knowledge of the area from the above plan 
by the indirect methods we shall now indicate. To this detailed cadasta 
tk name of preliminary cadastre has been given to show that by means 0 
it it is only intended to meet requirements of fiscal and statistical natnrt 
At this point of advance towards a detailed legal and fiscal cadastre, th 
Spanish Government is perplexed and irresolute, in view of serious pro 
blems of another character by which it has been recently conirontei 
against its will, and perhapis even contrary to its expectation, and in viei 
of the cost to be borne in connection with this Cadastre, which is as t 
were the limit of the evolution we have just been tracing. 
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J 3. PRESENT STATE OP THE SPANISH CADASTRE. 


The cadastral operations which are now being proceeded with fairly 
. jy jie in conformity with the provisions of the law of March 33rd, 
5 and follow the lines indicated in the following table. 



Wffkin connection with Flans 


A^osomic 

Work. 


Period 

of 

Measurement. 


Period 

of 

Declarations. 

Period 

of 

Valuations. 


Fiscal Period. 


1. I/jcal Trigonometrical Surveys. 

а. Polygonal Tracing of Munidpal limits, 
RcKkds of Every Kind and Circuits of 
Towns. 

3. Measurement, on the Flam, of the Area 
of the Topographical Polygons, 

4. Tracing of Parcels. 

4 bis. Polygonal Tracisgs, from the Point 
of view of (polity. 

4. ter. Polygonal Tracings, from the Pi^t 
of view of Qaasification, 

5. l^downers' Sworn Declarations. 

б. Comparisons. 

7. Individual Valuations. 

8. Total Valuations, 

9. Preservation and Rectification of the 
Preliminary Cadastre. 

10. Tmnsforaation of the above into a De- 
tailed Cadastre. 


Tracing of Plans. 

This work is part of that executed in preparation of the general Map. 
Jwever, as it is desired that the work required for the cadastre may be 
nmeiioed and have made sufficient prc^ess before the work for the map 
inished, that part shown in the above table has been pushed forward, 
ough it will be brought into harmony with the geodetic tradng and 
nplete it with the details of the land and the taking of levels indis. 
ssable for the cadastre. 

This work for the map which is being carried out in advance for the 
“fatie consists also of loial trigonometrical surveys independent of those 
i the municipal district. It indudes also the tracing of the figures de- 
iced from tto apices, that of the line formed by them in the polygon the 
lies of which mark the geometrical limits of the munidpal district, the roads 
id waterways and the boundary lines of towns of more or less importance. 

By the tradng of these lines, the municipal district is divided into 
Ihrge number of local polygons, the area of which may he measured on 
F plans by means of the designs or mechanically and always with an 
fwacy more than sufficient for the needs of this prehminary 'cadastre. 
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The work of making these general plans and also that for the 
are carried out under the direction of the Geographical and Statistical Juj 
ute dependent on the Department of Public Education, the technical si; 
of which is recruited from among the civil engineers of every kind 
and Embankments, Mining, Mountain, Agricultural), Doctors of 
Engineers of the Military Engineering Department and of the ArtiHj 
officers of the Staff and of the Navy. They form a single volunteer cot 
in the above Institute, called the Geographical Engineering Corps, 

Agronomic IVori. 

This work is carried out under the direction of the officers of the Fiji, 
dal Department, by the national corps of agricultural engineeis, »( 
the assistance of agricultural experts. Their object is to note tie tj 
astral characteristics of all holdings taken separately, these chaiacteiisi 
being classified as under : 


Caraeterifttics in Detail for the! 
Preliminary Cadastre . . .\ 


. Situation 
I Boundaries 
I Cultivation or other Use 
' Area 

Kind of Tenure 
1 Classification 
f Valuation 


These characteristics are noted and registered under the three heaiij 
and in the three periods which in the corresponding table are called perm 
of geometrical operations (surveying), declarations icaA valuations, 
corresponding with each of the three groups of characteristics we hn 
given immediately above. 

Period of Survey. — The work of this period begins with the measa 
ment, according to plans allowing of the establishment of the previous wod 
of the area of each of the local polygons into which the munidpaldistiii 
is divided, and which in the cadastre form units of intermediate area If 
tween the munidpal district and the parcel. Each of these polygois i 
reproduced as a drawing on a separate sheet, in the scale of i in 25,(0 
or I in 12,500, according to circumstances. Within this perimeter, tl 
official of the cadastre traces polygons showing the limits of the pardi 
after they have been recognised one by one with the assistance of to 
interested belonging to the locality, represented by a Municipal Conumtla 
to which the law gives the name of Committee of Experts (Junia fxridill 
In these tracings of parcels and on the leaves corresponding, euf>y' 
made, definitely, of the sUuation, boundaries auAmode of ctiUintiM,^ 
provisionally of the area, thus completing the indications of the characW 
tics of a physical nature. Indication is also made 
classification included among the economic characteristics, and the 
tenure, a' legal characteristic. 
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The register of areas is provisional, for the official has not measured 
parcels: he has fct of all accepted the indications given by the sur- 
eyors or those supplied by a simple estimation of his own, which is called 
I Spanish afm. However, he intends to assure himself, by way of 
jfification of his varrous personal estimates, that the total areas thus 
jtjBiated in the case of earffi parcel of a topographical polygon, is equal 
ideed to their total area, which he knows already with sufficient accuracy, 
the operation indicated as no. 3 of the table of cadastral operations! 
n any ca«. he has to wart for the proprietor’s declaration before mi.Vip g 
lie provisional registration of this characteristic final. 

The indications of classification and mode of tenure are provisional, 
ecause the final entries correspond with the periods of valuation and 
[edaration. 

,t may happen that the parcels are not homogeneous either in quality 
mode of cultivation or other use), or in their classification (intensity of pro- 
luction) and then they are divided into smaller parcels representing 
these dffierences, the areas of which are also measured. However, if these 
iubdivisions are still very large, as one can never hope that the dedaration 
)f the landlord will give anything but a very vague indication of the area 
)f each, the tracing of the lines of the polygon separating the various crops 
Hid the various degrees of intensity of production is proceeded with. Yet 
this kind of operation is exceptional, and it is marked with the same number 
n the corresponding table. 

Period of Declarations. — In this period, the co-operation of landlords 
n the work of the cadastre, ceases to be representative and becomes direct 
ind individual ; they declare in a report, on oath, the characteristics of 
iheir holdings. 

In general, the characteristics noted in these declarations agree with 
hose arrived at by the office during the period of the survey work If, by 
ray of exception, there are some that do not quite agree, as necessarily 
his will be a case of material error, these characteristics are known, 
lareful correction will be made until the disagreement disappears. 

When the disagreement is in reference to the kind of tenure, it is also 
nade to disappear. 'Therefore, there is again need of the intervention 
>f the municipal executive council and the landowner, whose declarations 
rill be considered and compared in open court. Whether there be disagree- 
nent or not, it is only after a favourable sentence has been given that the 
wvisional entry can be made final. 

In order that the area may be established definitely, a difierent course 
s pursued, whether or not there is disagreement between the indications 
furnished by the officer and the landholder’s statement. 

We have said that this officer makes a total of the areas that according 
h estimation he assigns to each of the parcels of a polygon and 

ne corrects them, until, within certain limits permitted, this total is 
^ual to that obtained for the polygon by means of the measurement of the 
jvth 1 ™ check is made use of in the case of the areas declared 
landholders. If, always within the same limits, the amount of the 
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areas is equal to that of the' polj^on, the entry in which the area decu 
by the landho der agrees witt that arrived at by the personal es%2 
of the officer becomes final. When there is no agreement between the inj; 
ations, it is obtained by means of a new declaration or a new ejcatninif 
or by direct measurement in case the disagreement continues. 

When the total of the areas declared does not agree with that of t| 
.polygon, new declarations are asked for until an agreement is arrived at » 
.then the same course is followed as in the previous instance. 

If, in spite of these second declarations, the amount of the areas dj 
not correspond with that of the polygon, as a last resort, all the parcels 
contains are measured. 

In order that there may be agreement between the recognised an 
of the parcels and that which has been declared by their owners, there an 
be added to all these operations that of the comparison of the declaration 

The classification of the claracteristics provisionally given in ti 
period of survey operations, is made final if it agrees with the classiflcati 
dedsaed. If it is not final from the administrative point of view, it is f 
the superior officer of the official employed for the cadastre to decide aft 
hearing both sides and the municipal executive committee. Against I 
decision, there is the usual appeal allowed in Spanish administrative lai 

As this characteristic is closely connected with the valuation, at 
since it is included in the economic group, it is made definite at the sat 
time as the valuation and in the same manner : it is only exceptionally tk 
an independent course is followed. 

Period of Valuation. The land tax in Spain is levied on all reveii 
derived from the cultivation of the land directly, or indirectly, by meai 
of livestock improvement. 

In this revenue is included" 

(a) revenue from the land and its permanent improvement; 

(b) The annual interest on capital intended for the cultivation ( 
the soil or for the livestock it may support, or needed for agricultai 
work; 


(c) The profits of the agriculturist or livestock improver. 

To detetmine the amotmt of this revenue, balance sheets are prepare 
showing the gross annual produce corresponding with each degree of in 
tensity of production for each class of cultivation, in relation to the unito 
area and the expenditure necessary to obtain the produce. The expend 
iture is classified as follows : 


Actual Annual Expenditure 


Extinction of Debt 


on Human I«abour 
„ Animal l^abonr 
„ Manure and Seedi 
„ Imgation 
„ Insurance 


, Furniture and A^coltural 
Implements 

, Bidldlngs and improvefflcnb 
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^ difference between the two gives the net yield. This analy- 
aiand direct method for establishing the net yield has been 
.jj practice it presets many inranveniences, amongst others the difficulty 
attaining uniformity in the principles on which the various officers en- 
uted with the valuation proceed. 

To arrive at this uniformity, technical accuracy has been somewhat 
sificed : a synthetic system has been followed for the direct calculation of 
di of the three elements of the net revenue. The revenue is calmloM from 
tbalinformation or from documents, the interest from the capital of the 
jn by means of direct calculation (easier than in the case of the gross pro- 
ction), and the adoption of a uniform rate or one the fluctuations of 
dch are regulated in advance, and the profits of the farmer, on the sup- 
sition that they form such or such a percentage of the capital for working 
peases, which may also be established in advance; there is thus also 
typical quantity for each class of cultivation varying generally in- 
rsdy with the degree of intensity of cultivation (i). 

These individual valuations are in relation to each of the terms b< the 
lie of classes of cultivation and degrees of intensity prepared by thecad- 
le officials for each municipal district with the intervention of the re?pect- 
? local executive committees. In order to obtain as nearly as possible a 
ifonn standard for an entire province, this work of valuation is not directed 
the officials of the cadastre individually, but by all those of the pro- 
ice together, with the addition of the officials of the adjacent provinces, 
ey are all jointly responsible for all the valuations. 

The agreement once come to between the officials and the municipal 
■cutive councils in regard to the table of classes of culltivation and 
pees of intensity of production, and with regard to the types of valu- 
on per hectare, publication is made of the results obtained, so that any 
nplaints may be sent in. When examination has been made of these 
i a settlement come to, the last operation of the preliminary cadastre 
mdertaken, that of the lotal valuations, namely the application of typical 
imates corresponding wdth each of the parcels or their subdivisions! by 
iltiplying their areas by the respective units^of value. 


4 > 

♦ ♦ 

The principal documents making up the prehminary cadastre of agri- 
tural wealth and livestock in each municipal district are as follows ; 

(«) A plan of the district on the scale of i in 25,000, on which are marked 
aumerical order all the polygons into which it is divided by roads and 
terways. 

(1) Thia mode of valuation is nbt that enioined by the law of March asrd., 1906. The 
ei December 29th., rgio authorized the Minister of Finance to vary the methods o 
be estabiished by the previous iaw, rendering them more simple, and this variation 
' ‘1 ^ regulations of October S3td., 1913. 
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( 4 ) A tracing of the parcels for each polygon, on which, bn tjjj 
scale of I in 12,500 are shown the details of the parcels and theii 5!^ 
visions, their numerical order on the polygon and the indications ^ 
crops and the various classes of land. " 

(c) The table of valuation types referring to the various kinds of 
tivation and the various degrees of intensity of production in each case 

(d) The cadastral folios, one for each parcel, on which all their chaa 
teristics are shown and the administrative action preceding their final T* 
tration. These folios are preserved in the archives in their nu]i ,2 
order.' 


.(«) The cadastral register, in which are noted, in the order of the nj, 
gons, their description for cadastral purposes, the physical and ecoa^ 
characteristics of their parcels and a summary of the areas to which tjs 
type of valuation has been applied. 

This book has at the end a sufficient number of blank pages on wlij 
to note the variations that may occur in the characteristics of the paral 
registered in it. 

{/) The land book in which note is made of the legal characteristic 
in the same order as in the previously mentioned book. This book ih 
contains blank pages in view of future changes. 

The reason for noting the kind of tenure in a separate book, is th 
excessive variation of this characteristic in comparison with the otlw 
(g) The schedules of real estate, one for each holding, on whicliii 
shown all the parcels within the municipal jurisdiction, with only tls 
details indispensable for the collection of the tax. 

These schedules are preserved in the archives in alphabetical otk 
of the names of the landowners. 

The variations to which the characteristics are continually subjd 
necessitate the addition to the corresponding detailed tracings of pagi 
of plans show'ing these alterations, the cancellation of the correspoidiii 
entries in the cadastre register and the land register, with addition of na 
entries on the blank leaves, as the alterations take place, and the sit 
stitution of the leaves of the cadastre and schedules of holdings, byotla 
equivalents, on which the new characteristics are entered. i 

Fiscal Period. — When once the preliminary cadastre is completed, tb 
period of its application, which is almost exclusively fiscal, begins. Iti 
easy to understand, in fact, that its applications are very rare for legal pii 
poses, for the parcels have not been bounded in a legal sense ; nor ha* 
their limits been fixed on the spot, and account has not been taken of tin 
when registering the state of possession (not that of ownership). U 
finally, only the declaration of the presmnptive owner has been given 
only on condition of its not being impugned by the municipal executive con 
mittee or any other proprietor. 

However, the law of igo6 requires that the evolution ofthecadastresU 

not be arrested at this point. It requires that, once the preliminary cadast® 
is terminated, it be gradually transformed into a detailed cadastre. 
as it leaves the procedure to be followed for this transformation ratter® 
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L tto advai^ lias ten made teyond ensuring that untU a new andefiect- 
Flaw is “ all the u«fulness to society that may be anticipated 

^ its high »st, there will U no other remedy than to make pro^sion 
^be law for the cour^ to be foUowed for fixing the limits of the parcels 
(i„aiieatly ^d m such a way that verification may be easy, for Jcuracy 
regard to the extent of the area is not so necessary as kgaUy stria limits 
I tbeir praciical permanence. 

Unfortunately, public opinion in Spain even among the technical staff 
the cadastre IS somewte confused, owing to this aspect which hasten 
en to the cadastre. When the public speak of the detailed cadastre 
itself, they give by that expression a great and decisive importance to 
ngraphic accuracy for fixmg the area; on the contrary, they scarcely think 
the legal boundanes, without which, however, this accuracy always 
the mercy of eventual or disadvantageous variations of the limits is 
solutely useless. 


Present State of the Work and the Expenditure Entailed. 


Since 1895 the work of the preparation of plans, temporarily separated 
m that for the map, has been in course, with a view to the operations we 
re dealt with above, which were the subject of various bills before 
saung law. Smce 1902. after a short application of the cadastre for 
tivated areas but only in certain provinces, the agronomic work of the 
jlimary Cadastre, as defined by law of March 23rd. , 1906 and the 
gulations of October 23rd.. 1913, have been in course. 

At the Department of Finance, the work for a preliminary cadastre 
urban property has also ten entered upon, but, although included 
fte same law, it is of too different a character to be dealt with in this 


Under the regulations for this law, the work required for this prehmin- 
cadastre had no effect on the total taxation of a province until the 
le work was termmated. The work in the provinces of Albacete Ciu- 
1 Keal and Cordova was thus terminated. However, the law of De- 
JiJ provides that when a municipal district approves the 

^4 % on the taxable wealth, will be 
sitilp T of 19% as formerly. In this way it has been 

Prolimmary cadastre to come into force in many districts 
P asm wkchthe work was in course of execution, even before it 
^ ^ districts of the province, 
table will help to give an idea of the State of the work on 
‘^■^y 1st., 1912 : 
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Hectam 

Fared* 


PiMtion accotupHshfid, as ^ lu oonccms the 

Snrveymg woric al^e 

Portion accomplished, aa far as omcenis the 

901,380 

290,91 X 

3 S 3 mt 

sort’cylng and the Dedaiationa 

Portion accomplished, as far as conceras the 

a.335.493 

352,021 

hoiislo 

Surveying, Declarations, and Valnaticm . . 
Portion, completely terminated, in ^^ch the 

440.437 

196,244 

a2i,«9 

fis(^ application is in full force 

7.93a, ar; 

>,786,563 

’' 4 *S,ttl 

Total . . . 

ia, 6 io ,437 

3,126,139 

4,104,0;) 


The area on which the taxes were paid in conformity with the cadasj 
consisted at that date of 664 municipal districts, with 375,935 landowttr 
The fluid revenue serving as a basis of taxation was 138,354,598 peseta 
These municipal districts belonged to the following provinces : 


Albacete . . 

... in the ancient Kingdom of 

Murcia 

Alicante . . 



ft 

Valencia 

Cadiz . . . 


n >» 


Andalusia 

Cordova . . 





Jaen. . . . 


»» »> 



Seville . . . 


»* >t 


’■ 

dudad-Keal 


tp »» 

•> 

New-Castille 

Madrid. . . 


i> ' )> 


>3 

Toledo . . . 


" 




The rest of the cadastral operations commenced had been begin i 
some of these provinces, as follows ; 


Malaga of the ancient Kingdom of Andalusia 

Almeria ” ” ” ” " ” 

Huelva ” 

Granada. 

Murda ” ” ” " " Murcia 

Caceres ” '' ” ” Extremadura 

Badajoz ” " 


In order to find the cost of these operations, it has been calculataia 
the statistical offices that the area in the corresponding table, where it 1 
divided according to the various degrees in which the cadastre has been 
pleted, might correspond in point of view of expenditure, with 
ha. in a position to pay the land tax. As, according to the statistics, 




THE CADASTRE IN .SPAIN 



000.1 of 14.053.743 pesetas has been spent on the agronomic work the 
,te of expenditure is i peseta 31 per ha. 

The result from the fiscal point of view is an increase of 17 8 % in 
jj, basis of taxation. '■ 

The obj^ons predated against the results, account being taken 
i the area affected by the complamts, idate to 8.8 % of such area H 
stead of the area, we consider the number of parcels, the proportion is only 
8 %, and, if we consider the number of landholders, it is 6 5 »/ 
finally, as reg^ the legislation, the work carried out for the pre- 
jjinaiy radastre is based on the above mentioned law of March 23rd. 
|o6, partially modified by that of December 29th., xgio, and the Reeul- 
ions for the technical service of October 23rd., 1913 



FRANCE. 


NEW VALUATION OF UNBUILT ON LAND. 

PART. I. 

VALUATION PROCEDURE. 


OFPiaAi. sonRCE. 

REfOKT OF M. Chakles Ddmont, Miotsier OP Fdiance, OR the Entire Work of Velaatii 
of Unbuilt on banded Properties, ordered by article 3 of the bawof December 31st, ijd 


§ I. Introduction. 

The yield of the soil has always been one of the chief sources of goven 
ment revenue. When, in 1894, M.Poincare, at that time Minister of Finana 
resolved to convert the land tax on unbuilt on land into a tax on net yieli 
of the laud, he first caused the principle of a new valuation of unbuilt on la* 
to be approved by Parliament in article 4 of the law of July 21st., 1894. 

From the date of the promulgation of that law, the Department of Di 
rect Taxation undertook to study the most suitable means forensnria] 
the execution of the work under the most favourable conditions possiblf 

It tried first to calculate the whole income of each landholder from bi 
land according to the nature of his farm. This system gave very unsatis 
factory results, as it was based upon the statements of the parties cot 
cemed or on the calculations of local commissions. The Government w 
thus led to recognise that in order to ascertain the taxable revenue oftli 
various tax payers with sufficient accuracy, it was necessary to kavi 
detailed estimates. 

A new experiment made in this sense in fact gave practical results 
and it was applied by way of trial in one commune in each department 

According to this system, for the new valuation four essential oper 
ations were necessary : 

(а) Division of the kinds of farm in classes varying with the fertility 
of the soil, and the establishment of the net average yield per ha. in eachdasS 

(б) Distribution of all the parcels of the area among these difier® 
classes ; 
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(c) Comparison in the case of a certain number of farms of the net 
enue as resulting from the valuation scale and the net revenue as ^own 
contract of lea«: 

(i) Communication of the results of the classification to the landowners. 
\ proposal for the adoption of this method was embodied in a bill 
liaid before Parliament by M, Ribot, Minister of Piuance, on October 
ti iSgSi discussed and was again submitted in turn, but 

[1, io better success, by M. Doumcr in 1896 and M. Cochery in 1896 

d 1897- 

lindabillonthe same subject, proposed by M. Paul Constans in the 
afflbcr on March I 2 th., 1903, had no better success. 

Then M. Poincare, again Minister of Finance, made a new effort with 
new to the reform of the land tax, the principle of which he had himself 
d down in 1894. For this purpose, he inserted an article in the Finance 
jj jot 1907, laid before Parliament on June 24th., 1906, coneeived as 
Bows : “ Th® Department of Direct Taxation shall proceeed to a new 
limation of the yield from unbuilt on land in aU the communes, beginning 
ith those in which the municipal councils make request for the carrying 
it of the work. The new estimation shall be made and the conclusions 
, plied in each commune as the operations are completed, under the con- 
tions provided for in the laws and regulations relating to the cadastre... ” 
This article separated two operations that had been up to then considered 
i aecessarily connected, the equalisation of taxation in the case of the 
jtal contributions of the commune and in that of individuals ; it thus per- 
■ ted of the immediate reinoval of inequalities in the taxes paid by differ- 
taxpayers in the same commune without it being necessary to wait for 
eneral equalisation or a transformation of the land tax. 

But it met with serious opposition from the Committee on the Estim- 
s and was not approved. 

M.Cailloux, M. Poincare's successor, returned to the subject in the bill 
the suppression of direct taxation and the introduction of a general 
ome tax and a supplementary tax on the total yield of the land, pro- 
sed by him on February yth., 1907. 

Without waiting for the vote on this bill, it was decided, in view of the 
;ent need of the reform, to include the provisions relating to the new 
luation of unbuilt on land in a special bill, which was proposed on 
ivember 21st., 1907 ; it came up for discussion in the Chamber on De- 
nher 6th. and in the Senate on December 28th. 


, After lively discussion, it was recognised that it would be dangerous 
hamper the Government by too many formalities and that it was wisest 
[leave it to settle, as experience should dictate, the best methods to adopt, 

' which it must give account to Parliament. 

Consequently, article 3 of the law of December 31st., 1907 was conceived 
follows: " The operations prescribed by article 4 of the law of July 21st., 
94 shall be immediately put in hand, the cost being paid out of the 
w.ooo frs. credit opened to the Department of Finance. They shall have 
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it for their object to fix the present net yidd of unbuilt on lajj 
properties. 

In each commune, valuation shall be made of the separate farus 
accordance with a scale based on the nature of the crops and the loj 
ings or based on authentic deeds of lease or verbal contracts of leasj i,; 
registered. 

The results of these operations shall be communicated to those cn 
cerned, who shall be allowed a period of two months in which to niakeij 
jections (i). 

Notice shall be given every year, in a report distributed to tl 
Chambers and published in the Journal officiel, of the work carried oi 
and the methods followed. " 

This text was further completed by artide 2 of the law of Deceuh 
26th., 1908 providing that “ in the course of the operations prescribed I 
artide 3 of the law of December 31st., 1907, no valuation shall be uaj 
of ground built on, nor of that forming an immediate and mdispensau 
adjunct to buildings. ” 

It is in terms of these provisions that the operations of which we a 
now about to speak were carried out. 


§ 2. AmnNISTRATTVE PROCEDURE. 

In accordance with artide 3 of the law of December 31st., 1907, ti 
object of the new valuation is “ to determine the present net tevemei 
unbuilt on landed properties. " 

The law does not define the “ net revenue ’’ that has to be discovered 
but the debates preceding the vote on the law dearly show that by tli 
expression is to be understood the rental value of the land, that is to sayth 
rent the landholder derives from his real estate when he lets it, or, ia cas 
he works the land himself, what he might derive were he to let it. Tli 
value differs much from the net yidd of the soil, which indudes not oil) 
the rent of the land, but also the ^ricnltural profits constituting the gaii 
of the farmer workup the land. I 

Under these conditions, the task first of all incumbent on the 
department was to discover the most appropriate methods for ascertaiij 
ing as rapidly as possible, the precise rental value of unbuilt on land J 
I. — Temporary Instructions. — The general Department of Dned 
Taxation immediatdy set to work and prepared a scheme for the oM 


(i) TUs paragraph was modified b; article 2 of the law of April Stir., r9io, Urascmai 
The results of the valuations shall be communicated to those concerned, who laay, viih 
the term of one month, ask for docuirrents to be communicated to them shomag the 0 
of the work of valuation per farm and demand copies of the said documents. Tte ^ 
concerned shall be allowed a term two months from date of the communi cation 
documents, in which to make their objections in writing. 




of the work providing for the utilisation of the assistance not 
iy of the agents of the department of direct taxation, too few alone to 
range for the completion of the valuation within the very short term 
ovided for, but also of collectors and of municipal clerks 
Xhe work had to be carried out as follows: 

The municipal clerks were entrusted with the initial duty of investie- 
iag with the assirtan^ of the parties concerned the changes made in 
e way of cultivatmg the land since the establishment of the cadastre 
Furnished with this information, the head officers of the dired; tax 
ion offices prepared a statement of the real estate of each landholder 
issifying the holdmgs according to position and the nature of thek 
Itivation. 


The valuation properly so called was then undertaken At first a 
luation scale was prepared. For this purpose, the superintendent with 
; help of assessors, first of all enquired what kinds of farm were 
, resented m the commune and settled the number of classes that should 
made in each case with a view to the varying yield of the land ■ he 
ill chose for each class a typical holding as representing the average 
lue of the class, selecting it as far as might be from among the rent^ 
Idings. The rental value per hectare given by the typical holding was 
in entered on the list to serve as the basis for the valuation of all holdmgs 
be later included in the same group and class. “ 

Then the collector, also assisted by assessors, proceeded to group the 
dings in vanous classes according to the scale. All parcels of the same 
id possessed by one land holder in one place were classed together. 

When the classification was complete, the superintendent went again 
the commune, where he calculated, with the help of assessors, the rental 
ae of the holdups leased, on the one hand in accordance with the rent 
)ulated in the contracts, on the other hand in accordance with the scale 
i the results of the classification; he enquired into the causes of the 
erences revealed by this operation, and made any corrections cousid- 
a necessary in the scale. 


The valuation properly so called beii^ thus finished, it was still uecess- 
, before determining the final results, to proceed to the calculation of the 
f I ^ real estate according to the classification, the division 
e Holdings according to the manner of working, the communication 
•He venations to the owners and the consideration of the objections 
sented by them. 


This procedure was first applied in the commune of karoche-Saint- 
wine (Yonne), where it seemed to give satisfactory results and 
•nvatcis m two communes in each department. Experience revealed 
, which were remedied by the following changes. 

(a) oj collectors of taxes for the municipal clerks. — In spite 

erim t shown by them in the work in connection with the 

m a derks did not seem always able, in view of 

Mold duties, to give the department suffident assistance in complet- 
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ing the work as rapidly as was desirable and it was decided to substituteti, 
by collectors of taxes. 

(b) Transfer of the work of classification to the charge of the superi^ 
ents. — As it had been recognised necessary, in order to ensure the grejt 
accuracy in the valuations, to have all the work of valuation properly 
called done by one and the same officer, the duty of classifying the holdi 
was taken from the collectors and assigned to the superintendents j 
were already charged to prepare the valuation scales. 

(c) Substitution of classifiers for assessors. — It appeared in the coo 
of the experiments, that many of the members of the commissions of ass; 
ors were not sufficiently skilled in the matter of land valuation and it , 
considered advisable, under these circumstances, to give the superintende 
the assistance of committees of classifiers, composed entirely of landowm 
metayers or farm managers. 

(d) Grouping and classification of holdings. — Finally, the system 
grouping adopted not seeming suitable in every case for the rapid and s 
performance of the work of classification, a new method was substitnt 
namely the grouping of the parcels according to owners and the leaves of' 
cadastral plan. Accordii^ to this system, aU the real estate belonging to e 
landowner had, before any other operation, to be entered together, by; 
head officers, with the assistance of the cadastral register, on separate k 
for each leaf of the plan. On these forms, then, note was made by 1 
collectors of any change in the mode of farming, and they were then a 
ised by the superintendents for the purposes of the classification, af 
having been arranged according to the leaves of the plan and accoid 
to the position of the holdii^s. 

On November 20th., 1898, the special commission instituted at I 
Finance Department gave its entire approval to the procedure establish 
on condition that the course to be followed in the estimation of woodlai 
should only be finally settled after consultation with delegates of I 
department of waters and forests. The latter adhered to the p 
posals ; but, in case Parliament should wish to grant special cohcessii 
to long term forestry undertakings, they asked that in the course of the wt 
it should be ascertained, independently of the real revenue from the 1 
grown trees, what the yield would be were the land planted for copse wood 

This idea being approved by the Commission, the instructions wi 
completed by a clause to this effect : they were also brought into accc 
with the new decision embodied in the Financial Law of December aft 
igo8, to the effect that no value was to be assigned to the ground built 
or forming an immediate adjunct to buildings : they were approved 
the Minister of Finance on December 31st., 1908. 

II. — Final Ins'CRITCTIons. — The Ministerial Instructions of D® 
ber 31st., 1908, containing the rules ultimately applied in establishiiig 
real revenue or rental value of unbuilt on land, divided the work of v 
ation into preparatory work, examination of the kind of fanning, v 
ation properly so called, and ulterior operations, according to the 0 ® 
their performance. 
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-This work, perfonnedin the direct taxation offices 

^ the prep^aton of the d^ente required for the operations in the 
amunes. With the help of the cadastral registers, all the hnldingc be- 
to each tax payer were grouped together, according to the leaves 
the plan 1 or, m other words, all the parcels entered in the cadastre were 
3 wn grouped together on different valuation sheets for each leaf of the 
a. These sheete were then sotted according to owners and finally sum- 
jised for the whole commune. 

EummUion of the kind of farming. — After the preparation of 
; documents in the above manner, the officers in charge communicated 
an to the collectors, together with extracts from the contracts of lease 
atmg to the last ten years supplied by the registrars. The collectors 
d to find out the alterations made in the manner of cultivating the 
idings since their registration in the cadastre, and to show on the sheets 
; real manner of their cultivation; they had also to note on the extracts 
m the deeds of lease the designations given in the cadastre to the parcels 
iiein dealt with, so as to allow of the identification of the holdings leagpj 
d of the farms being distinguished from each other. They were assisted in 
;ir twofold work by the landlords, assembled in advance by means of 
blicly posted advertisements or private letters, or, in default of the land- 
ds, by the persons best informed with regard to the communal land 
The work of vakaiion properly so called. — This work was entirely 
Tied out by the superintendents of direct taxation immediately after the 
cmplishment of the preliminary operations with which the collectors 
te charged. The superintendents first of all collected from the public 
lartments all information that might be useful with regard to the value 
inbuilt on land and then visited the communes, where they proceeded, 
union with the classification committees, as follows : 

After preparation of a complete list of the kinds of cultivation carried 
in the commune, they settled the number of classes to be assigned for 
h of these kinds of cultivation, taking into account the various degrees 
atility of the soil, the value of the produce and the situation of the hold- 
s. Then they established a provisional valuation scale, showing the 
rage rental value and market price per hectare for each class and they 
ceeded to classify the landed estates in the various categories corre- 
nding with the scale. 

The sui«iintendents and classifiers then, with the help of the contracts 
ease, estimated the value of the holdings leased and compared the re- 
ts with those obtained by means of the classification. Theoretically, the 
I methods should evidently lead to estimates consistent with each 
er, but, when this was not the case, the superintendents had carefully 
mveshgate the causes of the difference revealed by the comparison, and 
^ e nectary corrections in the valuation scale or in the classi- 
wn, according to circumstances. 

j work. — After the completion of the work of valuation pro- 
y M caUed, the scale of valuation was examined by the inspectors of 
Mation and definitely fixed by the officers in charge. These officers 
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then proceeded with the calculation of the rental value of all the parjjij 
then they forwarded the documents to the superintendente who hadfe 
apportion these rental values per farm in the case of holdings for 
there were contracts of lease in course. Finally, the same officers 
and despatched letters communicating the results of the valuation to th 
parties concerned. 

After the expiration of the period allowed to the latter to make tlitii 
objections, these were carefully examined by the superintendents ajj 
classifiers, after which the head officers made the necessary corrections k 
their papers and prepared a table giving the general results of the wortlo, 
each commune per landholder. 

Such are, in outline, the methods adopted for the carrying out oi th 
work in connection with the valuation. This analysis gives us a suffidet 
idea of the general lines of the system followed. It will, however, beven 
useful to add a few details in explanation in regard to the most important 
and most delicate part of the work, that is to say the establishment of tin 
scale. 

The following explanations are consequently intended to showth 
difficulties that had to be surmounted in this connection and the ste]j 
taken to overcome them. 

Establishment of the scale. — It was first of all necessary for the supeii- 
tendents charged with the establishment of the scale to proceed to sttdj 
attentively the special conditions of agricultural holdings in each of tki 
communes in which they had to work. To this end, it was enjoined on fa 
not to visit the communes to ensure the actual execution of the worf 
tin they had collected all the data necessary to enable them to guide tie 
classifiers in their deliberations with profit and with authority. 

The average rental values per hectare shown on the scale were at fist 
inferred from the information supplied by the contracts of lease entered iiti 
under ordinary conditions, as far as possible in the case of holdings t< 
average size situated in the commune. 

When sufficient information could not be obtained from these, it be 
came necessary to make use of documents of the same character relating ti 
land in the neighbouring communes. 

Finally, in default of documents, the average rental value per hectm: 
was fixed either by means of a comparison, or by calculating interest on tie 
market price ascertained from deeds of transfer, or by a direct estimatim,| 
calculatii^ the net yield of the holdings and deducting the amount of tlfij 
farm profits. : 

The average values per hectare to be shown on the scale were calcwaten 
according to similar methods. 

These general rules sufficed to enable the Events to fix the « 
venue of such real estate as is usually leased by contract, as this 
is nothing else but its rental value. But it was necessary to give the ^ 
nical staff accurate information in regard to the methods to be 
order to ascertain this net revenue in the case of certain classes of ho 
not habitually leased. We shall take as an example forest holdings- 
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'these have not a rental value, strictly speaking, as their revenue is 
yed ^Ion^ the value of the wood cut. It is this revenue, less the cost 
jiaiatenance, management, protection and plantation, that in the Min- 
jjjl Order is considered as the net yield. 

In fact the exploitation of a forest requires neither annual cultivation, 
investment of capital ; the intervention of the landlord is limited to acts 
npervision and administration that may be paralleled with those per- 
iled either by the householder who himself administers his real estate or 
capitalist concerned with personal estate securities. This kind of ex- 
itation, is not, therefore, like the working of other landed estate, a real 
[cssion and, thus, there could be no question of deducting from the 
aiue from the cuttings anything under the head of agricultural profits. 
Indeed, the net revenue of forest holdings, as above defined, is only 
lected periodically. Now, it was indispensable, in view of the annual 
idence of the land tax and the necessity of ensuring a regular annual 
etme to the departments and communes, to subject the forests to an 
inal charge. It was consequently necessary to find the annual revenue 
means of the periodical yield from the cuttings. The Ministerial 
tractions therefore ordered that the value of the cuttings should be 
ided by the age of the trees, the yield of copsewood and forest trees 
ag for the purpose considered separately. 

This method, indeed, is adapted to meet the case, for forests mdisput- 
y yield an annual revenue consisting in the value of all their plants. This 
enue, it is true, cannot be collected in kind from the year of production, 
the market value only begins after a certain time ; it is no less certain, 
irever, that this annual revenue exists and adds to the value of the land, 
d thus is a definite gain to the land holder. This is so true that iu case 
sale of wooded land, the price of sale is fixed with due regard to the 
naal increase of the wood on the land and the seller thus receives the 
■Id of his wood without having to wait for the usual date of its cutting. 

It has been objected against this system of valuation that it obliges 
e forest proprietors to pay a tax on revenue they have not yet received, 
leie would be foundation for the objection if the wooded land were taxed 
im date of plantation, but this is not the case. In fact, under the pre- 
Bt legislative system, forests newly sown or planted are exempt, entirely 
! almost so, from the land tax for thirty years (i), a period more than suf- 
^nt to ensure the proprietor the receipt of the yield of the first cutting and 
>s not to be doubted that this law will continue in force. Under these cou- 

E ons, the taxation of the forest will continue to be based, as it has always 
n, not on revenue to be collected, but on that actually collected. 


(h Tte eiemptions granted on bekalf of reafforested land are now r^ulated ; ist., by 
lb arS of the forestry code, which exempts from the land tax, for a period of thirty years, 

I plots and forest plantations on the summits and slopes of mountains, on sand hills and 

"oor laud; and., by article 3 of the law of March 29th,, rSpy, which reduces the land tax 
bad planted or sown for forests by */, for the first thirty years. 
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If, on the othet hand, account be taken of the fact that the tax con, 
spending with a cutting is paid in accordance with a graduated scain 
the whole period of the growth of the wood for the next cutting, ^5 * 
that really the Treasury rather allows the landowner time to pay hij 

In addition, the forest proprietors are to receive a further advajtj, 
from the mode of taxation contemplated in the bill for fiscal refota^ 
ready voted by the Chamber. In accordance with this bill, forest land woii 
only be taxed, like any other land, to the extent of ‘/j of its revcm 
As the forest owners have not to bear any of the charges (costs of ajj, 
tenance of rural buildings and repayment of the debt on them, risks of * 
leasing or not receiving rent), on account of which this reduction was jjst 
fied in the case of other land holders, and as, on the other hand tl 
special burdens they have to bear have been deducted from the gross jji 
of their land, they will be in a privileged condition compared with the ofle 
tax payers. 

Examination oj the scales of valuation. — Although all the precantioi 
ary measures above mentioned might have behn applied for the establid 
ment of the scales of valuation, it was still necessary to ascertain the aca 
acy of the valuations therein registered. 

As the scales had to serve to calculate the rental value of all the 10 
estate in each commune without exception, whether leased or not, a fin 
mode of verification was contemplated, consisting in the comparisoj, j 
the case of rented holdings, of the values thus obtained and the real in 
as shown in the contracts of lease. 

That such verification might be possible, the contracts of lease had fin 
to be examined to find the net yield, that is to say from the rate showaiitb 
deeds the net rental value of the unbuilt on land dealt with therein had t 
be discovered. Now, this operation, although simple in appearance, mn 
the less gave rise to serious difficulties. 

The contracts which could be utilised for the purpose may be gronpt 
in two principal classes ; contracts of leases, in which the payment isgeno 
ally made in money and sometin:es in a fixed quantity of the produce, a 
metairie contracts, in which the profits are shared between the lessor andtii 
farmer, in varying proportion fixed in the contracts themselves. 

But these definitions only apply to either class of contracts ini 
general sense ; in reality, the deeds show very different forms accordin 
to the districts in which they are passed. 

Among leases presentir^ interesting peculiarities, let us mention: 

Contracts of tenancy at will, still in use in the Cdte-du-Nord, 
stere and Morbihan, in principle contracts of "ease, though the landoma 
also sells the farmer fie buildings and areas existing on the farm foti 
period contemplated in the deeds. The atmual rent is generally low, but w 
lessor keeps the right to give the farmer notice to quit or to evict hm sj® 
expiration of the period agreed on, refunding him the value fodfl 
experts of the buildings and areas, in other words of all constructions 
raised on the ground. 
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Special contraxits 4 complant in the case of vineyard leases are met with 
raiioos departments, especiaUy in I,oire-Inferieure and la Vendee. By 
,se contracts, which come under the head of metairie contracts, land is 
^ted to the toer for a period limited only by the life of the vines, on 
. twofold conditioii of plating or keeping up the vineyard and giving 
landlord a definite portion of the crop. These leases are hereditary and 
t the farmer the right of disposing of his original usufruct by sale, be- 
st or grant. 

' Contracts d bordage, peculiarto the Perche district, give a stock farmer 
rdier] the right to lodge and pasture his livestock on a holding, cultivated 
jer by the owner or a tenant former, who only retains posession of the 
1, as the owner of the livestock has a right to the forage and straw on 
ich he feeds his stock. 

.tordit^ to the contracts of ierres a nwrcAf in the Somme, the tenant 
taking possesion gives the proprietor a certain sum and he is then de- 
red from selling or letting to any one else except the tenant, any of the 
1 estate leased, unless it be with the tenant’s consent. 

Again all these contracts, whatever their form, are very frequently com- 
:ated by special clauses which influence the rent itself, by the reserv- 
m of certain advantages to the parties or by the imposition of certain 
iges. 

Among the clauses most frequently met with are those referring to 
stock (supply of livestock and farm requisites by the proprietor) ; 
■ment of taxes of every kind on the land and insurance premiums ; the 
formance by the lessee of services (ploughing, carting etc.) or the ”pay- 
it by him of dues (eggs, poultry, vegetables etc.) to the lessor. 
Independently of these general clauses there are others special to cert- 
district^ Such are, for example, in the department of C6tes-du-Nord, 
ply by the l^r to the lessee of certain quantities of straw, hay and 
g, on conditions of equivalent quantities of the same being returned 
expiration of the lease ; in the department of Manche, the obligation 
the part of the tenant to plant apple trees in the meadows, on condition 
be landlord paying the price ; in the arrondissement of Millau, the 
ise bindit^ the tenant to continue the supply of milk for maUng 
luefort cheese, whilst the landlord undertakes to guarantee to keep the 
e of the milk the same for the whole term of the lease. 

Natmally, the Ministerial Instructiorrs of December 31st., 1908 could 
consider all the clauses and conditions that might be inserted in cen- 
ts of lease ; they were limited to indications as to the course to be pur- 
by the agents in order to ascertain the net revenue in the cases most 
% met with. 

As regards metairie contracts, which, in certain regions, represent almost 
^ y S 3 rstem of lease, order was given to find out the average amount 
produce annually delivered to the landlord by the metayer, 

^ Mng had to the proportion laid down in the contract and then to 
2 e, in accordance with the official list of prices adopted by the r^;is- 
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tration service for the last ten years, the amount of these dues that nw 
be considered as rent. ™ 

On the other hand, it was specified that to the rent there should be aji 
the charges legally due to the landlord, when, by virtue of the ^reen^ 
such ch^es were imposed on the lessee, as well as, if need be, the valjj 
the services rendered and dues paid by the tenant farmer, but that, oat] 
other hand, deduction should be made from the rent, as shown in the dej 
of the interest on stock and the value of buildings (houses, workshops ai 
farm buildings) and that of the moveables mentioned in the deeds. 

Finally, the agents had first of all to interpret the clauses of the de# 
so as to know what influence they had in fixing the rent and f ' 


ate the increases or deductions to be made in order to arrive at as acct 
ate an idea as possible of the rental value. 

Besides, as the contracts of lease often refer to holdings extending 05 
many communes and as the valuation is made per commune, the superintaj 
ents were, in such cases, obliged to calculate the portion of the rent Ii 
the teal estate situated in the commune where the operations u-etebeii 
carried out, a matter not always easy, even in ease of contracts of lease « 
containir^ special clauses. 

The work of ascertaining the rental value thus presented serious i 
Acuities and demanded minute attention as well as a profound study of tt 
contracts. If we add to this that the rents are often shown in the contrad 
at less than their real value and, also, as many departmental directors te 
found, they vary with the kind of farm (large, medium sized or sni 
farms), we see how diflScult in many cases it may be to ascerta 
from a contract of lease the real rental value of the land in question. 

It is none the less true that, taken altogether, the contracts of lea 
allow of our learning with sufficient accuracy the average rental value of tl 
holdii^s and that thus they are a very effectual means of diecking tl 
figures of the scale. 

It is to be observed, however, that this system of check was waatii 
in the case of those communes for which the deeds were not forthcomii 
at aU or only in very small number. On the other hand, even as reganl 
those communes where the investigations for ascertaining the net revaii 
could be carried out in the case of an appreciable number of contracts, tlia 
might be certain errors due either to want of experience of sgents newtotb 
work or to the district or to the lack of competence of certain local commis 
ions or to an imperfect appreciation on their part of the object and impoi 
of the work of valuation. Finally, if these investigations ^aranteed.J 
first, the uniformity of the valuation in each commune, they did not 
arily ensure that the scales would be in due proportion to each other iitl 
different communes and departments. 

Thus, the Ministerial Instructions of December 31st., 1908 piovidM® 
a second verification’ of the scales and entrusted it to the inspectors of W 
taxation. These officers were charged in each department to exan* 
with the greatest care the scales of all the communes and to assure th® 
selves that the figures were accurate and reliable. They had, furl®'' 
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^ to com^ the s^es in order to see' if the valuations were in pro- 
jtion to each other in the vanous communes and lists. They had finallT 
the same way, to compare the scales of their own department aid th<« 
adjacent departments. 

It was fu^“ of the inspectors to propose any amendments 

y considered it advisable to make m the scales and to inWha.,,,. ™th 
ii coDeagues the comm^cations necessary to ensure an agreemLt be- 
^ the valuations m the case of communes situated on each side of the 
ijitoental limits. 

Thanks to this group of measures'and the care taken by the various 
nts in carrying thm out, the valuation scales, which are in some sort 
very framework of the large undertaking ordered by the law of TWem 
31st., 1907, offer, there is no doubt, the best guarantee of accuraci 
1 proportion. ■’ 

These are, in brief, the methods which were followed by the officers 
aged in the work for the new valuation. 

I.et us add that the holdings to be valued in this way correspond with 
j 40,226 land tax papers for 154,789,052 parcels. The operations were 
un in the course of the year 1908, but. as that year was devoted to the 
paration of the instructions and to their trial application in each 
artment (to be prease in 169 communes), it is only smce iqoq that 
operations m question could take their normal course. They were 
lljr completed in the first few months of 1913. 

AvAg themsdves of the right granted them, 142,186 landlords made 
hcation for copies of the documents relating to their land These 
Ecations led to the consignment of 172,120 abstracts relating to 
4,929 parcels. ° 

The number of landowners who made objections, whether they had 
uously made the above application or not, was 120,085. 

The objections made affected 23,186 communes ; their object was ■ 


(a) Revision of the rental value, in the case of 104,500 holdings 
(h) Modification of the dvision of the rental 
le per farm, in that of 3_g58 

(c) Rectification of errors of apportionment, in 
of. , 

24,072 

[d] Exemption from taxation, on the ground of 

plantations or reafforestation, in that of . . . . 3,827 


Tie re^ts of the examination of the objections in regard to the rental 
e My te summarised as follows : 

e objK^ons applied to 0,84 % of the total number of holdings, 
/o their area and 4 % of thdr rental value. 
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In the case of the objections recognised as valid, these proportions 
reduced to 0.22 %. 0.74 % and 0.69 % respectively. Finally, a companj, 
of the number, area and rental value of the holdings in regard to wl]i(i,(| 
objections were entertained either altogether or in part, with the nu®b( 
area and rental value of the whole number of holdings the valuatbii 
which was disputed, gives the proportions respectively of 26%, 
and 22 %. 

All these statements* are witnesses at once of the care and modeiatij 
with which the valuations were made ; they are of a nature to inspire m 
fidence in the general results of the work. 

(To be continues). 


ALFREDO RUGGBRI, gerente responsabile. 





